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JOSEPH BRANT—*“THE MOST PAINTED INDIAN” 


MILTON W. HAMILTON * 


Samuel Johnson, and man about London, discovered 
the charm of the American Indian. In his gossipy 
diary on that date he told of a “Subscription City Ball at 
Haberdashers Hall’ where there was ‘‘a goodly company of 


QO: ApriL 18, 1776, James Boswell, biographer of Dr. 


City Ladies and Gentlemen. . . . I met there the Chief of 
the Mohocks Theandenaigen, grandson of Him who visited 
England in Queen Anne’s reign.” * 

It was none other than Joseph Brant, Thayendanegea 
(‘He lays two bets together’’), one of the most famous Indi- 
ans of all time, already identified by his ancestry and name, 
but whose greatest fame lay in the future. The Indian Chief, 
then thirty-three years old, had come to England the year 
before in company with American Tories. But to the sophis- 
ticated Boswell here was a simple savage, a noble “‘red man,” 
whose colorful dress and coppery skin made him worthy 
of remark, and whose very traits were such as one would not 
expect of an Indian. 

Boswell the gossip was fascinated; he sought more infor- 
mation, and further contact. He talked with Captain Gilbert 


* Dr. Hamilton, now Senior Historian of the New York State Division of 
Archives and History and editor of The Papers of Sir William Johnson, is a 
frequent contributor to New York History and other historical journals. His 
study of The Country Printer, New York State, 1785-1830 was published in 
1936 as Number IV of the New York State Histerical Association Series, 
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Tice, the provincial officer who had come with Brant, and 
recorded the outcome in his diary: “He said he would be 
glad to see me any morning to drink tea with the Chief and 
him at the Swan with two Necks in Lad Lane. . . . I talked 
a little with the Chief tonight. He spoke English quite 
well.” ? 

Two days later Boswell called at Lad Lane ‘‘and had some 
conversation with the Mohawk Chieftain, Joseph Brant. He 
showed me a prayer book in the Mohawk Language; said he 
had been taken away from his tribe as a young man, to be 
educated.” The fascination heightened; Boswell cut short 
his comments in his diary—he would write up the chief for 
the London Magazine. After a few more calls he doubled 
back to Lad Lane to make arrangements. “Had thoughts of 
a Print of Brant. Then met Tice and Joseph [he is getting 
more familiar with the Captain and the Chief!'] who agreed 
to sit for one. Called at Baldwin’s and settled it with him 
that it should accompany my account in the London Maga- 
zine.” * 

Thus did the sophisticate fall into the trap of the Tory 
lobbyists who were playing all their cards to gain favor for 
their cause in the American struggle. For six months they 
and their Indian colleagues had been working for all-out 
British support for the American Tories. Above all they 
wanted governmental support for enlisting the Indians on 
their side. They presented the Indians as innocent neutrals, 
who were preyed on or wronged by the American frontier 
settlers, and who wanted nothing but protection from the 
British Crown. For them, Boswell’s article in the London 
Magazine, of July, 1776, was perfect. It emphasized the prog- 
ress of the Indians in civilization, their being Christians, 
and their loyalty to the King: 


At that time the Mohocks were a very rude and un- 
civilized Nation. . . . They are now so well trained to 
civil life, as to live in a fixed place, to have good com- 
modious houses, to cultivate land with assiduity and 
skill, and to trade with the British colonies. They are 
also converted to the Christian faith, and have among 
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them a priest of the church of England, who regularly 
performs the sacred functions as prescribed in the 
Liturgy, which is translated into their language. 


As for Brant, he had made the trip to London to weigh 
the merits of both sides in the struggle, and so to determine 
his own course, As Boswell told it: 


He was solicited by both sides to give his assistance, 
and found himself perplexed amidst a contrariety of 
arguments upon a subject, which he could not well un- 
derstand. Before coming to a decisive resolution, he 
resolved to go himself into the presence of THE 
GREAT KING, as the British sovereign is styled 
amongst the American Indians. . . . By what mode of 
reasoning this chief was convinced of the justice of 
the demands of Great Britain upon her colonies, and 
the propriety of enforcing them, we have not been in- 
formed; but it is said, that he has promised to give 
his assistance to government, by bringing three thous- 
and men into the field. He and Captain Tice sailed 
for America early in May.* 


Finally there was the print of Joseph, reproduced in the 
London Magazine of July, 1776, “from an Original Drawing 
in the possession of James Boswell, Esq.” and Boswell’s pen 
sketch of his noble traits, his “tameness” and good manners: 


This chief had not the ferocious dignity of a savage 
leader; nor does he discover any extraordinary force 
either of mind or body... . A print of him in the dress 
of his nation, which gives him a more striking appear- 
ance; for when he wore the ordinary European habit, 
there did not seem to be any thing about him that 
marked preminence. Upon his tomahawk is carved the 
first letter of his Christian name, Joseph, and his Mo- 
hock appellation thus, Thayendaneken (pronounced 
Theandenaigen) the g being sounded hard as in get. His 
manners are gentle and quiet, and to those who study 
human nature, he affords a very convincing proof of the 
tameness which education can produce upon the wild- 
est race. . . . He was struck with the appearance of 
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England in general; but he said he chiefly admired the 
ladies and the horses.5 


Before this meeting with Boswell, Brant had had two sit- 
tings, on March 29 and April 4, for a portrait by George 
Romney, later owned, if not commissioned, by the Earl of 
Warwick. This is probably the best known portrait of Brant, 
and is reproduced herewith by courtesy of the National Gal- 
lery of Canada, where it now hangs. The Indian costume in 
it resembles that in the London Magazine engraving. The 
placid round countenance reflects the calm demeanor which 
Boswell noted, and there is nothing to indicate the fierce 
savage, save the tomahawk loosely held in the right hand. 
A broad head-band is topped by red plumes, while a chain 
pendant falls from the back. A white shirt is covered by 
bands crossed in front, and a colorful Indian blanket rests 
on the left arm and shoulder. A broad metal arm band and 
a gorget hanging on the breast complete the costume.® 


This no doubt was the dress worn at the court of George 
III at Windsor, when Brant with great dignity refused to 
kneel before the Monarch. Indians in America consistently 
refused to acknowledge themselves as “‘subjects.’”” Further 
evidence of his social progress is found in his initiation, on 
April 26th, into the Falcon Lodge of the Masons.’ The 
Johnsons and their cronies had formed St. Patrick’s Lodge in 
Johnstown in 1766, but no Indian (not even Joseph) had 
been admitted to their circle.’ Little doubt that Brant was 


lionized, and that his popularity was capitalized upon by 
the American Tories seeking aid. 


Indeed, Brant was not the only one to have his portrait 
painted. Colonel Guy Johnson in the meantime was having 
his done by Benjamin West, a fellow American expatriate. 
This likewise added to the romantic British concept of 
Indian affairs. It is evidently idealized, if one contrasts this 
portrait of Colonel Guy (now in the National Gallery of 
Art, Washington) ® with one by an unknown artist, owned 
by the New York State Historical Association, or with 
descriptions of him as a short “pursy” man, troubled with 
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the gout. West portrayed a lithe and athletic figure, a hand- 
some brunette leaning on his rifle like a seasoned hunter. 
His costume is a mixture of that of the country squire— 
small clothes, weskit and lapelled greatcoat—and Indian em- 
broidered shawl, cap and knee bands. In respectful attend- 
ance, though in dim half light, stands a noble savage, partly 
naked, with decorated peace pipe and tufted head dress. 
Some have guessed this to be Joseph Brant, but it is highly 
unlikely. Joseph was never one to appear in the background. 
Perhaps it was Brant’s companion in London, Ote-rough- 
ya-nen-te (““Trembling Mist between two Clouds”), who was 
a trusted follower later in America.’° Or if Johnson was 
idealized, mayhap this was only the symbol of his office, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs. 

Behind this romantic facade was a tale of cunning and 
intrigue. There could have been no doubt as to what side 
Brant would take. Tradition has it that at thirteen he was 
present with Sir William Johnson at the Battle of Lake 
George, September 8, 1755, receiving his baptism by fire. 
Yet his education at Eleazar Wheelock’s School at Lebanon, 
New Hampshire (later Dartmouth) came later in the 1760's. 
Bright, but not the most tractable, he once embarrassed 
Wheelock by his behavior. Like a modern college president 
the good doctor was worried lest this cause the Massachu- 
setts legislature to cut off funds from the will of Sir Peter 
Warren.'! Wheelock’s sympathies in the Revolution were 
with the rebels, and when he tried to influence Joseph, the 
latter replied that his preceptor had taught him “to fear God 
and honor the King.”!* Moreover, Joseph was a devout mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and he shared some of the 
suspicion which Anglicans felt for the New England dissen- 
ters. At the Treaty of Fort Stanwix in 1768, these dissenting 
missionaries had obstructed negotiations with the Indians, 
thus incurring the wrath of Sir William Johnson. Joseph 
had his introduction to Indian affairs as an interpreter for 
Sir William. Settled in the Mohawk Valley, he had helped 
the Reverend John Stuart, missionary at Fort Hunter, in his 
translation of the Gospels into the Mohawk tongue. After 
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the death of Sir William, when Colonel Guy Johnson be- 
came Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Joseph became his 
secretary, recording Indian negotiations and treaties in the 
volumes of Indian Records." 

He watched the gulf widen between the faction of “the 
Boston people” and the Crown authorities. The Reverend 
Samuel Kirkland labored with the Oneidas to win them for 
the rebel cause; to Guy Johnson this was rank treason, 
jeopardizing the unity of the Six Nations, and that Covenant 
of Friendship which tied them to the “English interest.” 
Johnson reprimanded Kirkland for his interference; feel- 
ing rose against the Indian Superintendent among the mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Committee. The Johnsons became 
Tories. 

An Indian Conference at Fort Ontario (Oswego)—per- 
haps planned with an ulterior motive—was the occasion for 
the flight to Canada in 1775 of Colonel Guy Johnson, 
Colonel Daniel Claus (Sir William’s other son-in-law, and 
Indian deputy for Canada), Brant and some 200 others (in- 
cluding Captain Tice). 

Once in Canada these men were present at the campaigns 
about Montreal—the defeat of Arnold and Montgomery. And 
thence they embarked to England. Thus it was no ordinary 
payment of respects at the court. 

Like all American Tories, they expected the British to act 
decisively and to crush the revolt. But past experiences 
should have led them to expect delays, indifference, and lack 
of understanding of America. With varied backgrounds and 
experiences, they were burning their bridges behind them. 
Colonel Guy had lost his wife (Polly, the daughter of Sir 
William Johnson) in childbirth at Oswego. Colonel Claus 
took his family with him and put the children to school in 
Ireland. There he saw the Johnson relatives who looked up- 
on the American Johnsons as wealthy and hoped to share 
their position in America® And Captain Gilbert Tice, 
erst-while tavern keeper at Johnstown, deeply obligated to 
the Johnsons (Sir William had bailed him out of debtor's 
prison), sought to regularize his military status. These men 
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were an important liaison between London and the Ameri- 
can Tories. Joseph Brant was their front man for he could 
capture the imagination of the British. 

But, alas, as Boswell recorded, Brant and Tice sailed back 
in May, 1776. Then too returned Guy Johnson, and they 
all joined Howe’s forces on Staten Island. On the rough 
return voyage they fell in with a rebel privateer, and Guy 
reported that in the engagement the two Indians acquitted 
themselves well with small arms.’* At the battle of Long 
Island, one of the entourage, young Peter Johnson, half- 
breed son of Sir William and Molly Brant, little more than 
a school boy, lost his life.1? Joseph struck into the wilder- 
ness and won over the Iroquois of Central New York (save 
the Oneidas) for the British. 

Gone are most of the records of this London visit. But one 
account, formerly in the Johnson Manuscripts, lost in the 
New York Capitol fire of 1911, and fortunately copied be- 
fore the disaster, records the expenses of the trip: 


The board bill for a part of the visit, which extended 
over six months, amounted to £207. Travelling expenses 
to Windsor and other places were £82. There was 
an apothecary’s bill of £9, a jeweller’s bill of £4, pistols 
that cost £14, and clothing costing £25. When the In- 
dians sailed for home, “articles laid in for their accomo- 
dation on board, while returning to New York,” cost 
£27 11s, and “other supplies on ship,” £22 10s.1® 


Ten years later Brant was again in London. But the times 
had changed and the Indian was not now a front man for 
the Tories, but an ambassador for his people, over the heads 
of civilian officers. Moreover, he was now a famous warrior 
—all America and England knew of his exploits. He was no 
stranger to the metropolis, and he counted among his friends 
and former comrades in arms many highly-placed person- 
ages. He was a petitioner to the ministers in behalf of the 
exiled Indian Nations now in Canada. A treaty had been 
made, he had heard, between the British and Americans, but 
no treaty had been made with the Indians. After loyal serv- 
ice, Brant and the “faithful Mohawks” expected better 
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treatment.!® His requests were unselfish, his behring was 
noble and aroused admiration. But no favorable action was 
forthcoming. 

Better than before, Brant knew now that he must culti- 
vate his popularity, call upon his friends, and display his 
exotic Indian dress. The Duke of Northumberland, formerly 
Lord Percy, had formed an acquaintance with: Brant in 
America during the war. Now he entertained the chief, 
presented him at court, and arranged for a portrait by Gil- 
bert Stuart.2° This portrait—now owned by the present 
Duke—is less well known than others. The calm demeanor, 
somewhat saddened, is the principal impression one gets 
from it. The head dress resembles a helmet with plumes; a 
metal gorget hangs from the ribbon at the throat; and over 
the heavily robed shoulders there is a decoration of metal 
rings.” It was highly prized by the Duke, who wrote in a 
letter to Brant in 1791, “I preserve with great care your 
picture, which is hung up in the Duchess’ own room.” *° 

Another friend, Lord Francis Rawdon, Earl of Moira 
(later Marquis of Hastings), who had served with Brant in 
America, now entertained him, and he too commissioned a 
portrait by Gilbert Stuart (1786).** 

This portrait captures some of the wild spirit of the fron- 
tier raider, a more youthful Brant, with a wistful, far-away 
look in the dark eyes which look over his left shoulder. For 
he is slightly turned, showing more of the right side of the 
face. There is a beautiful head dress of super-imposed 
plumes, against a blue sky with clouds. A ribbon is tied at 
the throat, but in place of the metal gorget is a white shell 
on the breast. This Brant could be all that legend had made 
of him. Intelligent, sensitive, and capable of violent emotion, 
he is most attractive, possessing all of the finest qualities of 
his race. If anything, this is too boyish for the hardened 
fighter, the lobbyist and diplomat. But in this Gilbert Stuart 
achieved a portrait in his finest tradition. Several copies were 
made of this, one, a miniature, was passed down to the Brant 
descendants. The original is now in the New York State 
Historical Association at Cooperstown. 
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Comrades in arms and former acquaintances sought him 
out. His biographer William L. Stone, not many years after 
his death, learned of these contacts from contemporaries: 


Sir Guy Carleton, afterward Lord Dorchester, who 
was then on the point of embarking for America to 
relieve Sir Frederick Haldimand in the government 
of the Canadas, was well acquainted with the Chief. 
. . . The late General Sir Charles Stuart, fourth son of 
the Earl of Bute, who, while serving in America had 
often slept under the same tent with him, had the 
warmest regard for him, and cordially recognized him 
as his friend in London. . . . With the Earl of War- 
wick, and others of the nobility and gentry, he had be- 
come acquainted during his first visit, ten years before. 
His acquaintance was also sought by many distin- 
guished statesmen and scholars of the time; among 
whom were the Bishop of London, Charles Fox, James 
Boswell, and many others. He sat for his picture for 
Lord Percy, as he had done for the Earl of Warwick and 
Boswell when first in England; and Fox presented him 
with a silver snuff-box, bearing his initials. With the 
King and royal family he was a great favorite—not the 
less so on the part of his Majesty, for having proudly 
refused to kiss his hand on presentation. The dusky 
Chief, however, in declining that ceremony, with equal 
gallantry and address remarked that he would gladly 
kiss the hand of the Queen. ... 

Equally well did he stand in the graces of the Prince 
of Wales [later George IV], who took great delight in 
his company; sometimes inviting him in his rambles to 
places “very queer for a prince to go to,” as the old 
chief was wont to remark in after-life.*® 


One episode of this social life in London the British 
related with great enjoyment. It was at a fancy dress, mas- 
querade ball, attended by many of the gentry and nobility. 
The Earl of Moira asked Brant to attend, and the Chief was 
richly dressed in Indian costume, as colorful no doubt as 
those affected by the whites. He wore no mask, but painted 
the upper half of his face. “His plumes nodded as proudly 
in his cap as though the blood of a hundred Percies coursed 
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through his veins, and his tomahawk glittered in his girdle 
like burnished silver.” His costume especially fascinated a 
Turkish diplomat of rank, who was accompanied by two 
houris. Unacquainted with American Indians, he conceived 
this a masterpiece of make-up; mistaking the painted face for 
a mask, he attempted to learn the identity of the masker by 
lifting the mask, but only succeeded in grasping the Chief's 
nose. Quickly perceiving how the Turk was deceived, Joseph 
determined to teach him a lesson. No sooner was he touched, 
than he let go with an ear-splitting Mohawk war-whoop, and 
in the same instant the tomahawk at his girdle flashed into 
action and swooped around the head of the astounded Turk. 
The offender trembled in terror, his female attendants 
shrieked and scampered, and the whole assemblage was 
thrown into confusion. Some believed that the affronted 
savage really was provoked enough to wreak his vengeance 
by the well-known method of scalping. But it was finally 
explained that he took it all in good humored sport.** 

Returning to America in 1786, Joseph Brant spent the 
rest of his life working for his resettled people. He was not 
satisfied with the terms of the treaty of Fort Stanwix of 1784, 
and yet did his utmost to persuade the government of the 
United States to observe the boundary drawn between the 
Indian lands and those of the settlers. But it was a losing 
struggle, as the American frontiersmen pushed ever further 
west. In his diplomatic journeys he even sought out the Con- 
gress in Philadelphia. There his portrait was painted in 
1797 by Charles Willson Peale, who like many others had 
developed a great respect for this old foeman of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, this fitted into Peale’s conception for his 
Museum—a portait gallery of “the animal man.” But the 
savage here is shown to be a very mild and human person, 
reflecting the artist’s sympathy.*’ At that time there was none 
of the hatred and abhorrence which was so zealously gener- 
ated by the patriots of the nineteenth century. 

Peale’s portrait depicts a warrior who is still youthful. 
With shaved head and war paint, the Chief seems to epito- 
mize the Indian fighter, though his soft eyes and smile belie 
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this role. A decorated headband seems not to hold the plume 
with flowers which fall off the back of his head. The rich 
red striped blanket with gold fringe resembles that in the 
Stuart portrait, but the throat is more heavily bound, and a 
brass gorget hangs on the breast. Here again is the romantic 
Indian of the eighteenth century. 

It was ten years later, in 1806, that the final portrait from 
life of Joseph Brant was made. He was then in Albany and 
the artist was Ezra Ames. It was painted for William Cald- 
well, and for long was a possession of the Caldwell family, 
one of whom later recalled the circumstances: 


In 1805 (1806 was the date of the painting, as shown 
by the existing receipt), Brant visited my maternal 
grandfather, the late James Caldwell, at Albany, and 
while his guest was solicited by his son William Cald- 
well to sit to Mr. Ezra Ames for his portrait. He 
declined to do so on the score of having no Indian 
dress with him, considering it a compromise of his 
dignity to be painted in his civilized garb. 

My grandmother, who had been a silent listener to 
the conversation, was not to be baffled by this excuse, 
and putting on her bonnet quietly slipped away to 
the store of Mr. Christian Miller, a few doors below 
her own house on State Street, and purchased some 
calico which she quickly transformed into a sort of 
hunting-shirt—a few strings of wampum and a feather 
or two completed the costume, and Colonel Brant no 
longer had an excuse for his refusal. Mr. Ezra Ames 
did full justice to his sitter, and the fine portrait for 
which I possess the receipt in full was the result.*® 


So is explained the peculiar dress in one of the best known 
portraits of Brant. This was later copied by Catlin, the 
famous painter of Indians, and was reproduced in Stone's 
Life of Joseph Brant. The Ames picture hung for many years 
in the Van Cortlandt Manor house on the Hudson; at pres- 
ent it is owned by the New York State Historical Associa- 
tion.2® That Association also preserves at Fenimore House 
the small manuscript receipt in full, which dates the por- 
trait, and which reads: 
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August 27th 1806 
Receiv? of Mr. Wm. Caldwell 
Thirty Dollars in full for 
Painting a Portrait, & framfe] 
of Col. Brandt [sic]. 

Ezra Ames 


This is a less romantic portrait. The Chief was then an 
older man. His face was round, but lined, and the fire of 
the warrior is gone. The portrait depicts the noble elder 
statesman of his people. He died the following year. 

These portraits and their many copies and counterparts 
have done much to form in the popular mind the picture of 
the Mohawk warrior of the Revolution. For years the name 
of Brant spelled terror and scenes of horror to the residents 
of the Mohawk valley, who made him little less than a beast. 
In a well known poem, the Scot Campbell’s “Gertrude of 
Wyoming,” he was made a monster. Fed on such tales, the 
chroniclers of the Valley, the makers of folk-tales, made him 
a béte noir, an ogre, a fiendish destroyer, and novelists later 
.echoed the sentiments and repeated the yarns. Had such a 
view prevailed in his life time he could not with impunity 
have visited Albany and Philadelphia, and associated with 
so many prominent Americans. Actually, his enemies in war 
respected and admired him. In later life he was a kind of 
Moses for his displaced people. The town of Brantford, 
Ontario, bears his name and honors him as its founder. His 
portraits by the great masters may well entitle him to the 
title ‘““The Most Painted Indian.” 


1 Geoffrey Scott and F. A. Pottle, eds., Private Papers of James Boswell 
from Malahide Castle (18 vols., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 1928-1934) , XI, 257-58. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Ibid., XI, 261. 

4 London Magazine, July, 1776. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Humphrey Ward & W. Roberts, George Romney: A Biographical and 
Critical Essay with a Catalogue Raissoné of His Works. (London and New 
York, 1904), II, 81, 155. 

Provenance: Hung for many years in Warwick Castle. 1877 sold by Mrs. 
Unwin to Miss E. J. Forster. Not known how Mrs. Unwin got it. Bought by 
Canadian War Memorials Fund in 1917. Now in National Gallery of Art, 
Ottawa, Canada, where color prints of it are available. ‘ 

7 Marc Jack Smith, “Joseph Brant, Mohawk Statesman,” (unpublished 
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thesis at University of Wisconsin, 1946), p. 22. The meeting with King 
George III may have been on the later visit. 

8 Minutes of St. Patrick’s Lodge, Johnstown, New York. 

9 Portrait in National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. Full page color 
print in Time, December, 1956. 

10 For this name, see Draper Manuscripts (Brant Collection, Vol. 13 F), 
Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madison. A portrait of Brant by Benjamin 
West, little known for it was long in a private collection, is now in the Yale 
University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn. Formerly owned by Mr. Delancey 
Kountze, it was reproduced as a frontispiece in the New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, LXXII, April 1941. 

11 Sir William Johnson Papers, XI, 133. 


12 William L. Stone, Life of Joseph Brant—Thayendanegea (New York, 
1838) I, 153. 


13 Sir William Johnson Papers, passim. 

14 Samuel Kirkland to Guy Johnson, Oneida, February 21, 1775, in the 
Kirkland Papers, Hamilton College Library, Clinton, N. Y. 

15 Daniel Claus to John Johnson, July 3, 1776. Daniel Claus Papers, 
Canadian Archives. 

16 Jbid. Also printed in William Clement Bryant, Captain Brant and the 
Old King (Buffalo, 1889), pp. 14-15. 

17 Affidavit of Alexander Ehtice as to the death of Peter Johnson, March 4, 
1795. MS. in collection of Mrs. Henry M. Sage, Menands, N. Y. 

18 Francis W. Halsey, The Old New York Frontier (New York, 1901), 

. 165. 

. 19 William L. Stone. op. cit. II, 249-61. 

20 Tbid., II, 251. 

21 Lawrence Park, Gilbert Stuart (New York, 1926) II, 747. Plate no. 831. 
This portrait, now owned by the present Duke of Northumberland, hangs 
in Syon House, Guilford, England. 

22 Stone, op. cit. II, 337. 

23 Park, op. cit. 11, 746. Plate No. 830. This portrait now hangs in Feni- 
more House, New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York. 

24 One copy is now in the British Museum. On the canvas itself in large 
letters is the legend: ‘““Thayandenagaa otherwise Joseph Brant War Chief of 
the Mohawks.” This portrait painted for the Earl of Moira no doubt rep- 
resented a different sitting for the artist than that painted for the Duke of 
Northumberland. While the costume is nearly the same, the pose and the 
whole mood of the portrait are different. 

The miniature, so closely resembling the New York State Historical 
Association portrait, was perhaps executed by the artist at the same time 
and given to Brant. It was in the possession of his daughter, Mrs. Kerr in 
1836, when William L. Stone had it copied by Mr. N. Rogers; but finding he 
could use an engraving of the Romney portrait for the frontispiece of his 
biography, the Rogers copy was discarded. Stone, op. cit. I, xxix. It was 
still in the Brant family in 1873. William C. Bryant, “Joseph Brant, 
Thayandanegea, and his Posterity,” American Historical Record, (July 
1873) II, 295. : 

25 Stone, op. cit. II, 250-51. 

26 Ibid., Il, 259-60. 

27 Charles Coleman Sellers, Portraits and Miniatures of Charles Willson 
Peale (American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 1952) , pp- 40-41. The 
portrait is in the Independence Hall Collection. 

28 American Historical Record (1873) Il, 318-19. 

29 Theodore Bolton and Irwin F. Cortelyou, Ezra Ames of Albany (New 
York, 1955), pp. 37, 210. After Caldwell, the owners were (1) Miss Anna S. 
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Van Cortlandt and her nieces Miss Catharine Van Cortlandt Mathews and 
Mrs. William V. Mason, Croton-on-Hudson. It was for long an ornament of 
Van Cortlandt Manor. (2) After Miss Van Cortlandt’s death in 1940, owned 
by nieces; (3) Macbeth Gallery, New York City, (4) Otsego County His- 
torical Society; (5) New York State Historical Association, Cooperstown. 

See also Stone, op. cit. I, xxix. There have been a number of reproductions 
of this, some lithographs in color. 

Another portrait of Brant, said to be from life, is in the Seminary of 
Quebec (Archives), the Verreau collection. It was painted by William 
Berczy pére, in 1792, at York (Toronto) . Head and shoulders only, it shows 
him nearly bald with one feather tied to the scalp lock, but with military 
coat, and throat tied with a dark scarf. Letter of Gerard Morriset, Musée 
de la Province, Quebec, December 5, 1955. 





J. L.D. MATHIES, WESTERN NEW YORK ARTIST 


HERBERT A. WISBEY, JR. * 


OHN LEE DouGLas Maruies combined a natural talent for 

drawing and painting with an awareness of the signifi- 

cance of the times in which he lived to depict some of 
the most interesting personalities and episodes in the early 
history of western New York. Among his artistic achieve- 
ments are the first portrait of the famous Seneca orator, Red 
Jacket; the only known portraits of Jemima Wilkinson, the 
Universal Friend; and two views of the wreck of the first 
steamship on Lake Erie. Despite these and other accomplish- 
ments, Mathies’ career as a painter has not been evaluated 
and he has been, in effect, one of New York State’s forgotten 
artists. 

The artist’s full name and the date of his birth, Septem- 
ber 6, 1780, are recorded on a family monument in Mount 
Hope Cemetery, Rochester, New York. Where he was born 
and how he spent the first thirty-five years of his life have 
not yet been discovered. He must have had some practice 
or experience in drawing and painting before announcing 
in the Ontario Repository of Canandaigua, New York, on 
May 2, 1815, 


Mr. MATHIES proposes opening a School in this vil- 
lage, for the purpose of [inst]ructing young ladies and 
gentlemen in the ArT oF Drawinc. School to commence 
on the second Monday in May, at Mrs. Clark’s office. 
Those who wish to attend and have not already 
subscribed, will have the goodness to hand in their 
names on that day, whether living in the village, or at 
a distance. Canandaigua, April 24, 1815. 


The young artist’s school was sufficiently popular to cause 


* Dr. Wisbey, Professor of History at Keuka College, Keuka Park, New 
York, contributed to the October, 1957, issue of New York History, “Portrait 
of a Prophetess,” about J. L. D. Mathies and his portraits of Jemima 
Wilkinson. 
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him to advertise in the Ontario Repository again on July 18, 


1815: 


Mr. MATHIEs proposes continuing his ScHoot for 
another quarter, commencing the first of August next. 
This timely notice is intended to give opportunity to 
those at a distance, whose taste and inclination may 
prompt them, to pay some attention to this polite 
accomplishment. No exertion will be omitted in fur- 
nishing drawings, paintings, materials &c. &c. and every 
attention will be paid to give an adequate and correct 
idea of the principles of drawing, and the best methods 
to produce effect with facility. Mr. M. avails himself 
of this occasion to tender his acknowledgements to his 
present subscribers for their very liberal encourage- 
ment. Those who are entitled to more than his thanks 
for their flattering patronage, he hopes in return will 
receive the applause of the public, which will be ren- 
dered the more certain should he be able, by the con- 
tinuance of their aid, to make his establishment not 
only respectable, but permanent. Canandaigua, July 
11, 1815.1 


Mr. Mathies’ school could not have been a great financial 
success and he soon turned to an allied trade to earn his 
living. Again he used a newspaper advertisement to notify 
the public: 


PICTURES FRAMED, In a style equal to any in the state. 
The subscriber has made arrangements to Frame the 
Views of the Battle of Lake Erie, and other Prints in 
this part of the country, sent in this week and next; 
after which time his attention will be drawn another 
way. Patterns of Mouldings, in burnished gold, will 
be shown to those who call. J. L. D. Marntes. Can- 
andaigua, May 27, 1816. 


Perhaps the pursuit that drew his attention another way 
was portrait painting. By mid-summer of 1816, Mathies was 
at work doing a portrait of Jemima Wilkinson, known as 
the Universal Friend and leader of the religious group that 
had founded a New Jerusalem near Lake Keuka about twen- 
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ty miles east of Canandaigua. The Reverend Peter Stryker 
noted in his diary under the date of August 9, 1816: “After 
returning to Canandaigua called at the painting shope of 
Mr. Matthews [sic,] portrait painter to see his portrait of 
Jemima. It wanted but expression of her mind which is a 
radical error.” * Actually Mathies painted two portraits of 
Jemima Wilkinson, one of which was never completed.‘ One 
theory is that the unfinished portrait may have been the first 
and was not completed because it was started off center. 
These two portraits are the earliest ones that can be attri- 
buted to Mathies at the present time, although the excell- 
ence of the finished portrait of the Universal Friend, now 
owned by the Village of Penn Yan, indicates that he must 
have had some previous experience. 

Mathies received other portrait commissions while in 
Canandaigua. A portrait of Stephen Whitaker (1747-1827), 
a pioneer settler of Benton, Yates County, N. Y., the author 
feels can be identified as by him. He completed two signed 
portraits in 1822, painting Mrs. Oliver Phelps from life, and 
copying an earlier portrait of her deceased husband to make 
a matched pair.® Oliver Phelps (1749-1809) had been asso- 
ciated with Nathaniel Gorham in the Phelps-Gorham Pur- 
chase, and Mrs. Phelps was undoubtedly one of the most 
important women in Canandaigua. 

Mathies’ best known painting, however, was his portrait 
of the Indian chief, Red Jacket.* It brought the artist the 
most lavish praise. An interesting example of the enthusiasm 
the portrait engendered is an editorial in the Ontario Re- 
pository of Canandaigua dated October 3, 1820, which also 
fixes the date of the painting and the place of its execution. 


Portraiture of the Indian Chief Red Jacket.—We have 
seen a half length likeness of the celebrated Indian 
Chief of the above mentioned name, and it is due to 
the artist, Mr. Mathies, and to the friends of correct 
limning at large, to speak of it as a fine specimen of 
the science. It was taken during a visit of the Chief 
to this village week before last, at the instance of several 
gentlemen of Canandaigua, who for years past have 
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desired an opportunity of obtaining a correct likeness 
of the distinguished Indian orator . . . in truth all the 
prominent features of the Chief, are now upon can- 
vass; and we hesitate not to add, in a style that does 
honor to the artist. We hope the lovers of painting 
will not neglect the present opportunity of witnessing 
a performance that, besides being intrinsically a sub- 
ject of high interest, presents claim to attention of 
another sort—it is the production of a native genius, 
now residing in this village. 


This was the first time that Red Jacket sat for his portrait 
and many contemporaries considered it the best likeness 
made. On at least two occasions in 1821 several residents of 
western New York who knew Red Jacket signed affidavits 
that they had examined the portrait and found it to be an 
accurate likeness.’ When compared with portraits of Red 
Jacket by Weir and Catlin, the Mathies portrait seems to 
have more individuality and expresses the old Indian’s per- 
sonality more dramatically. 

Mathies was on the Niagara frontier in October and No- 
vember, 1821. His small black notebook contains two affida- 
vits dated October, 1821, one of which was signed in Buffalo. 
One mentions two views by him of Niagara Falls, one from 
the American and one from the Canadian side, and the other 
his portrait of Red Jacket, which he had evidently brought 
along to exhibit. He was in Buffalo on November 1, 1821, 
when the first steamboat on Lake Erie, the Walk-in-the- 
Water, was wrecked. He made several sketches of the wreck 
on the beach and painted two views of the event in oil on 
wood panels for one of the ship’s passengers.*® 

Probably at about this time he painted a group of Seneca 
Indians, several of whom were well known personalities on 
the Niagara frontier. The Indians were painted in their 
native costume, with Niagara Falls as the background, in 
oil on a wood panel, and with their Seneca and English 
names under each figure. 

Although the possibility that Mathies traveled as an itin- 
erant painter cannot be ruled out entirely, it seems most 
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likely that he was a resident of Canandaigua from 1815 un- 
til 1823, and made only short trips away from the village. 
He supplemented the income from his painting, which could 
not have been large, by opening the Canandaigua Soda 
Water Fountain in the summer of 1820.9 In December, 1822, 
he announced that he had converted his soda water estab- 
lishment into an Oyster and Porter House, and offered for 
sale “oysters in the Shell or Cooked to suit the taste. Also, 
pickled Oysters, Scotch Ale, Strong Beer, superior; Cider, 
Table Oil, Real Mushroom Catsup, East India Pepper Sause, 
Spanish Cigars . . . a choice collection of Toys and fine color- 
ed copper plate Prints. .. .” 1° In the spring of 1823, he was 
advertising “Beer by the barrel or half barrel” and garden 
seeds “raised by the Shakers of New Lebanon.” 

Most of Mathies’ paintings that can be identified date 
from the period he lived in Canandaigua. In 1822, he gave 
a mortgage for a piece of property near the center of the 
village, although he did not receive title to it until 1823, 
when he immediately resold it.’* He also sold the fountain 
and other apparatus of his soda water business and moved to 
Rochester in late May or early June, 1823. His notice in the 
Ontario Repository that he was “about to remove to Roches- 
ter” was dated May 24, 1823. He evidently left some friends 
in Canandaigua, for the local newspaper followed his career, 
printing a notice of his marriage in 1825, and noting in his 
obituary that he was “formerly of this village.” ** 

Why did Mathies move to Rochester? By 1823, it was only 
too evident that Canandaigua, which had seemed so promis- 
ing in 1815, was to remain a small village while the settle- 
ment near the mouth of the Genesee River would be an 
important city on the Erie Canal. Then, too, Mathies was 
forty-three years old and probably finding it increasingly 
difficult to earn a living as a part-time artist selling oysters, 
soda water and beer. While he never seems to have lost his 
love for painting, in Rochester he devoted more of his time 
to his business pursuits and became a well-known restau- 
ranteur and hotel keeper. 

On June 10, 1823, in the Rochester Telegraph, he adver- 
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tised a soda water establishment in Rochester. He soon took 
a partner (J. C. Bond) and expanded his soda water busi- 
ness to include ice cream, confectioneries, cakes, fruits, lob- 
sters and oysters, as well as musical instruments.'* By 1825 
he evidently felt prosperous enough to take a wife. On De- 
cember 19, 1825, he married Nancy Dunnel (or Dwinel) in 
New York City.'® 

Although he was forty-five years old and had the respon- 
sibility of a wife and a business to run, Mathies’ real inter- 
est was still in art. With his wife’s young half brother, Wil- 
liam Page (1811-1885), he evidently opened an art gallery 
in Rochester,’* probably using his much-publicized portrait 
of Red Jacket as a major attraction. Page, who was only 
fifteen years old in 1826, was a precocious youngster who 
drew an accurate likeness of his mother when he was only 
eight years old, and won a prize for a drawing from the 
American Institute at the age of eleven. Later he studied 
both in America and Italy, and climaxed a distinguished 
career as an artist by being elected president of the National 
Academy of Design.'* Perhaps through encouragement from 
Mathies he fulfilled the career in art that always eluded the 
older man. 

It is hard to evaluate the success of Mathies’ business 
ventures. He moved from one location to another frequently. 
His partnership with Bond was dissolved in 1826, and Ma- 
thies continued on his own. For a time he was proprietor of 
the Arcade House, in Rochester, and later of the Clinton 
Hotel there.'* He seems to have played the role of genial 
host, entertaining the Irish Volunteers at the Arcade House 
on St. Patrick’s Day, 1831,1* and welcoming traveling artists 
who visited Rochester.'® At the Clinton Hotel his portrait 
of Red Jacket attracted considerable attention. Henry 
O'Reilly, printer, editor, historian of Rochester, wrote only 
a few years after Mathies’ death: 


The traveller who has ever sojourned at the Clinton 
House of Rochester while Mathies was landlord can- 
not have forgotten the portrait of the Red Chieftain 
which arrested his attention on entering the parlour 
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of that hotel. The striking physiognomy, the piercing 
eye, the peculiar medallion on the breast, might well 
have excited inquiry; and had the inquirer met with 
any who had known the original, he would doubtless 
have been assured that it was a capital likeness of 
Sagusha or Red Jacket, the noble Seneca. . . . Mr. Ma- 
thies devoted considerable time and employed much 
persuasion to induce the old chief to permit a portrait 
to be taken. Mr. Mathies was a person of eccentric 
genius, who occasionally seized the pallet, and devoted 
himself for some weeks or months to a pursuit in which 


some such pieces as this bear evidence of his ability 
20 


From these references and from examinations of his paint- 
ings it would seem that Mathies had little if any formal 
training but considerable talent. His work is in the tradition 
of the American primitive school although his portraits are 
superior to much of the work of the itinerant artists of the 
same period. 

He probably had increasingly less time for his paints after 
he was married. Five children were born to him and Nancy: 
John L. D. (Junior) on October 11, 1826; Emma Marvin, 
February 12, 1828; William James, July 20, 1829; Nancy 
(or Annie) G., June 27, 1831; and Robert Henry, Septem- 
ber 10, 1833.21 (The first daughter, Emma, died in infancy 
on August 6, 1828, and the second son, William James, died 
on July 29, 1830, when only a year old.) As his family respon- 
sibility increased, Mathies must have been forced to pay 
more attention to business. In April, 1834, the year Roches- 
ter was incorporated as a city, he opened the City Hotel.** 
This new venture was hardly under way when John L. D. 
Mathies died of consumption on November 25, 1834, at the 
age of fifty-four.** He left a thirty-eight-year old widow with 
three children, the eldest of whom was only eight and the 
youngest a little more than a year old. 

An obituary in the Albany Evening Journal of December 
1, 1834, summarized his life: 


The deceased Mr. Mathies was a person much es- 
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teemed. In early life he acquired some reputation as 
a Painter. The only good portrait of Red Jacket was 
done by him. . . . But though a man of decided genius, 
fortune ever had more frowns than smiles in store for 
him; and we fear that he has died, leaving an estimable 
wife (for such he had) and a family of small children, 
with little to console them but the remembrance of his 
kind and affectionate efforts to promote their welfare. 


From the time he first advertised his drawing school in 
Canandaigua in 1815 until his death in 1834, Mathies’ life 
is well documented. To date, only a few clues about his life 
before 1815 have been located. 

John L. D. Mathies had a brother, James, who lived for a 
time in Rochester, and died there on May 6, 1830.*4 His 
will, probated in Monroe County, mentioned a widow and 
seven children in Vermont. James Mathies was a poet and 
the author of a satirical poem on Rochester attacking the 
leaders of the Anti-Masonic movement. This poem, in Scot- 
tish dialect, was published in Rochester in 1830, after his 
death, with the title: Rochester—A Satire: and other Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. His brother, John, who wrote the intro- 
duction, described James Mathies as “Born of Scottish par- 
ents and educated among their people, he spoke the pecu- 
liar dialect which Burns has rendered immortal.” Although 
it can be deduced from this that James Mathies was born in 
Scotland, it can also be interpreted that he was born of Scot- 
tish parents in this country. Since James was born about 
1776 and his brother John in 1780, it is possible at least that 
they both were born in the same locality, an area with a large 
Scottish settlement. 

Another clue is in John L. D. Mathies’ obituary in the 
Albany Evening Journal of December 1, 1834, which noted 
that “Mr. M. was a brother of the imposter who is now con- 
fined in Westchester County for the supposed murder of 
Mr. Pierson.” This reference led to Robert Matthies, known 
as The Prophet, who was involved in a series of trials for 
assault, swindling, and the murder of Elijah Pierson. In 
the preliminary questioning for one of these trials, Robert 
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Matthies answered: “my name is Matthies, which is the name 
I inherited from my father, I am 46 years of age, and was 
born at Cambridge in Washington County, State of New 
York.” *° William L. Stone, biographer of Robert Matthews 
[sic] or Matthias, wrote that he was of “Scotch” extraction 
and a native of Washington County, New York; that, left an 
orphan at an early age, Robert was brought up in the family 
of a farmer in Cambridge, New York; that “He had always 
a fine mechanical genius, as had also two of his brothers, at 
least; one of whom resided in Rochester a few years since, 
where he died; and the other, who self-instructed, had be- 
come a portrait painter of some excellence, also died within 
a few years, in the western part of New-York, insane [sic].” ** 
Although the references are not accurate in every detail, the 
two brothers mentioned by Stone must be James Mathies, 
who was noted for his mechanical ability, and John L. D. 
Mathies, the artist. It is probable that they, too, were born 
in Washington County, N. Y. 

Washington County had a large community of Argyle 
Scottish families where their “Scottish parents” could have 
lived. The only Mathies listed in New York State in the 
first federal census of 1790 was William Mathies in the Town 
of Salem, Washington County. While this evidence supports 
an assumption that John L. D. Mathies was born in Wash- 
ington County, it has not been proven as yet. 

The story of John L. D. Mathies does not end with his 
death in 1834. His widow lived on in Rochester and ran a 
boarding house (according to the Rochester directories) to 
support herself and her three children. The eldest, also 
named John L. D. Mathies, inherited his father’s artistic 
talent. He went to New York City to “perfect himself in his 
profession as an engraver.” * In October, 1848, he won five 
dollars and a certificate, for the second best wood engrav- 
ings (in the class for minors), at the American Institute’s 
Annual Fair, with 75 Nassau Street given as his New York 
City address.** He exhibited a wood engraving at the Ameri- 
can Institute Fair in 1849, and he must be the J. L. D. Ma- 
thies who exhibited a “View on the East River” at the Na- 
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tional Academy of Design in 1848.2° The ill fortune that 
haunted the senior Mathies’ artistic career followed his son 
and namesake, who died of small pox on November 20, 1850, 
aged only twenty-four, in New York City, at the home of 
his uncle, Dr. Henry G. Dunnel.*° 


The young engraver’s mother, Mrs. Nancy Mathies, the 
artist’s widow, died on November 29, 1861, leaving her 
daughter, Annie G. Mathies, and her only surviving son, 
Robert H. Mathies, of Manchester, New Hampshire. It was 
that son who, shortly after his mother’s death, sold to Hora- 
tio G. Warner, of Rochester, his father’s portraits of Red 


Jacket and Jemima Wilkinson, and the painting of the Sene- 
ca Chiefs.*! 


Overtones of tragedy color the whole life of the elder 
Mathies. He was a man of real artistic ability who was never 
able to fulfill his dream of earning his living as an artist. 
As long as his paintings were scattered, and many unidenti- 
fied, no evaluation of his career as an artist was possible. The 
individual excellence of the few known paintings associated 


with Mathies indicated a talent of great promise. When all 
of the known examples of his work are considered as a group, 
it becomes clear that Mathies is an important American 
primitive artist. 


Four of his paintings are being included in the exhibition 
of ‘Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York, 1700- 
1875” opening in Fenimore House, Cooperstown, in May, 
and thence going to other museums in the State as noticed 
in Dr. Jones’s “Director’s Department” in this issue. Inter- 
ested visitors to that exhibition will have an opportunity of 
seeing Mathies’ portrait of Jemima Wilkinson, owned by 
Mrs. Eugene D. Brown; that same owner's painting of the 
Seneca Veterans of the War of 1812; the famous portrait of 
Red Jacket, owned by Mr. John Warner Brown; and the 
painting of the Removal of Passengers from the wrecked 
steamboat Walk-on-the-Water, (owned by the Detroit In- 
stitute of Arts). All four of those paintings will be reproduced 
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(from recent photographs) in the valuable catalogue of that 
exhibition, compiled by Agnes Halsey Jones. 


PAINTINGS BY 
JOHN LEE DOUGLAS MATHIES (1790-1834) 


ELIJAH JACKSON RosBeErts (1802-1851). Printer, newspaper 
editor, and lawyer, born in Connecticut. Was associated with 
newspapers in Homer, Delhi, Kingston, New York City, 
Rochester, Albany, and Buffalo, N. Y., and in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Held public offices in Michigan, and died in Detroit. 
See Milton W. Hamilton’s The Country Printer, New York 
State, 1785-1830 (1936), pp. 106, 107, 149, 294-95. His 
obituary in the Rochester Daily Advertiser, May 6, 1851, 
noted that “At the height of the Anti-Masonic excitement in 
western New York, he established in Rochester, “The Crafts- 
man,’ a weekly paper principally devoted to the defense of 
Masonry.” 

A “Portrait of Mr. Roberts, an Editor of Masonic Notoriety,” 
owned by Miss Mathies and painted by her father, was ex- 
hibited in Rochester in December, 1863, according to the 
Report of the Christmas Bazaar held under the Auspices of 
the Ladies Hospital Relief Association from Dec. 14 to Dec. 
22, 1863 inclusive, at Corinthian Hall, Rochester, N. Y. Mrs. 
Annie G. Beardslee (née Mathies), the artist’s daughter, died 
in the Church Home in Rochester in 1911. The location of 
this painting is unknown. 


OLIVER PHELps (1749-1809). A native of Connecticut, active 
in Massachusetts; a land speculator associated with Nathan- 
iel Gorham in the Phelps-Gorham Purchase, in western New 
York; moved to Canandaigua, N. Y., in 1802, and lived there 
until his death. (Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 
530-31; O. S. Phelps and A. T. Servin, The Phelps Family of 
America (1899), II, 1321-23.) 

Oil on canvas, 30 by 2434 inches. Inscribed on the back of 
the canvas: A likeness of Oliver Phelps, Esq? AE 36 / Paint- 
ed by J. L. D. Mathies / from an original 1822. 
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Copy of an anonymous Connecticut original of 1785. Prob- 
ably painted as a companion piece to the original portrait of 
Mrs. Phelps. 

Owned by the Ontario County Historical Society, Canan- 
daigua, New York. 


Mrs. Mary (SEYMouR) PHELPS (1752-1826). Born in Con- 
necticut, daughter of Zachariah Seymour, she married Oliver 
Phelps in 1773, and died in Canandaigua, N. Y. (Dictionary 
of American Biography, XIV, 531; O. S. Phelps and A. T. 
Servin, The Phelps Family of America (1899), II, 1321-23.) 
Oil on canvas, 30 by 23 13/16 inches. Inscribed on the back 
of the canvas: A likeness of Mrs. Phelps, wife of Oliver 
Phelps, Esq? AE 70, J. L. D. Mathies pinx. 1822. 

Owned by the Ontario County Historical Society, Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., to which it was given by Mrs. Mary Howell 
Worthington, great-granddaughter of Mrs. Phelps. 


RED JACKET (ca. 1758-1830). Seneca Indian chief, famed for 
his oratory. He supported the British during the Revolution, 
but after the war visited President Washington and during 
the War of 1812 influenced his tribe to support the United 
States. (Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 437-38). 
Oil on canvas, 30 by 25 inches. Painted at Canandaigua in 
September, 1820. This was the first portrait of Red Jacket 
and Mathies’ most famous painting. It hung in his hotel in 
Rochester and was kept by his widow until her death in 
1861, when it was sold by her son, Robert H. Mathies, to 
Horatio G. Warner, of Rochester. Subsequently owned by 
Horatio G. Warner’s son, J. B. Y. Warner; by the latter's 
daughter, Mrs. Eugene D. Brown, of Scottsville, N. Y. See 
John Warner Brown, “First Portrait of Red Jacket” in 
Scrapbook (Published by The Rochester Historical Society), 
II, no. 1 (1951), pp. 5-9, 14-15, which contains an illustra- 
tion of the portrait. 

Owned by Mr. John Warner Brown, Scottsville, son of Mrs. 
Eugene D: Brown. To be shown during 1958 in the exhibi- 
tion of “Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New York.” 
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STEPHEN WHITAKER (1747-1827). Came from New Jersey to 
the Town of Benton, New York, in 1798, and was one of the 
founders of the first Presbyterian Church in Benton. 

Oil on canvas, 30 by 247% inches. According to tradition the 
portrait was made near Canandaigua. Attributed to Mathies 
by the author. 

Owned by Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Whitaker. 


JEMIMA WILKINSON (1752-1819). After an illness in 1776, 
she declared that she had died and her body was possessed 
of another spirit. Taking the name of the Publick Univer- 
sal Friend, she began a religious movement that won con- 
verts in her native Rhode Island, Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Pennsylvania. Her followers settled in the Genesee 
Country of New York State, near the present town of Penn 
Yan, Yates County. She joined the settlement in 1790, and 
lived there until her death. 

Oil on canvas, 30 by 2414 inches. Painted in 1816. 

This painting came into the possession of the Village of 
Penn Yan, New York, as a bequest from Arnold Potter, and 
as a result of a decision of the Yates County Surrogate, with 
the stipulation that ft was “to be placed in an enclosure or 
receptacle so as not to be prominently displayed and no 
photographs for publication taken of it.” See Herbert A. 
Wisbey, Jr.’s “Portrait of a Prophetess,” in New York His- 
tory (October, 1957), volume 38, pp. 387-93. 

Owned by the Village of Penn Yan, N. Y. 


JEMIMA WILKINSON (1752-1819). 

Oil on canvas, 30 by 2434 inches. Similar to the portrait 
above except that the hand is not finished, the background 
is a thin wash of color; maroon drapes in the corner are 
missing, as are two formal curls. 

Sold to Horatio G. Warner of Rochester, in 1861, by Ma- 
thies’ son, Robert H. Mathies, as executor of his mother’s 
estate. See Herbert A. Wisbey, Jr.’s “Portrait of a Prophet- 
ess,” in New York History (October, 1957), volume 38, pp. 
393-95, reproduced facing page 388. 

Owned by Mrs. Eugene D. Brown, of Scottsville, grand- 
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daughter of Horatio G. Warner. It will be shown during 
1958 in the exhibition of “Rediscovered Painters of Upstate 
New York.” 


SENECA INDIANS, VETERANS OF THE War OF 1812. A group 
of seven Seneca Indians in native costume with Niagara 
Falls as the background. Both the Seneca names and English 
translations are painted beneath each figure. 

Oil on wood panel, 23 by 2934 inches. Sold to Horatio G. 
Warner of Rochester in 1861 by Mathies’ son, Robert H. 
Mathies, together with the portraits of Red Jacket and 
Jemima Wilkinson. 

Owned by Mrs. Eugene D. Brown, of Scottsville, New York, 
granddaughter of Horatio G. Warner. It will be shown dur- 
ing 1958 in the exhibition of “Rediscovered Painters of 
Upstate New York.” 


We are indebted to Dr. William N. Fenton, Assistant Com- 
missioner of the New York State Museum and Science Service, 
Albany, and he to Chief Nick Bailey, a native Seneca of Tona- 
wanda Reservation, and also to Mr. Wallace L. Chafe, Sterling 
Fellow in linguistics at Yale University, for the identification of 
the five legible Iroquois names on this painting, those of the two 
Indians at the right of the picture being illegible. Dr. Fenton 
pointed out in letters to Dr. Jones, Director of the Association, 
that pictures of Indians in costume are not common at that 
period; that the headdresses shown are the type Senecas are sup- 
posed to have worn; that the sash is what is found in collec- 
tions of the period; that garters, bows, tomahawks and lances 
are what one would expect; and that he was pleased to see the 
kilt documented. 

We must depend on Dr. Jones’s letter of August 30, 1957, 
for the names as they appear in the picture. Dr. Fenton explains 
that Seneca has neither labials nor affricatives so there is no 
m, b, or f in the language. It also has a consonant which is not 
present in English but is in Gaelic: the glottal stop, which we 
write with an apostrophe or the top half of a question mark. 
In addition, in written Seneca it is customary to indicate stress 
or accent; and vowel length is equally important. 

The first name printed at the bottom of the picture, at the 
left, is Ne-gun-ne-au-goh—Beaver. Nonkanya’konh is the generic 
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Seneca word for beaver, wrote Dr. Fenton to Dr. Jones; John 
Beaver was a prominent resident of Buffalo Creek, at this period, 
and appears on various lists before and after the treaty, but 
there were many people by this name, and it is also the name 
of a clan, so it is difficult to pin down the individual. 

The Indian seated at the left is identified on the painting as 
Se-gou-ken—I like Her. Dr. Fenton spells the name Shako:ken:h, 
the “h” following the “s” for heavy aspiration and the colon 
representing vowel length: and he gives the literal meaning as 
“He saw her” or “He eyes her.” This is a well known Seneca 
personal name. 

The standing Indian second from the left is named at the 
bottom of the painting as Te-ki-eue-doga—Two Guns. Dr. Fen- 
ton spells the name Tekaeo’to:keh, and translates it as “Be- 
tween two rifles or two guns.” He notes that Two Guns was a 
Seneca chief at Buffalo Creek, and a veteran of the War of 1812. 
On one list he found the spelling Da-ga-o-geas or Daniel Two 
Guns. He also had another Indian name: Shah-go-gwh-not. He 
was a chief, and had a younger brother named Henry. There 
was also Lewis and a number of others, according to Dr. Fen- 
ton’s letter to Dr. Jones. Donald Two Guns was a stepson of 
Red Jacket and early turned Christian. (See Arthur Parker’s 
Red Jacket, Last of the Seneca (1952).) 

The seated figure in the center is identified on the painting 
as Sta-eute—Steep Rock. Dr. Fenton represents the name as 
Kas tén:e:s—‘Steep Rock,” and notes that the Steep Rocks were 
a Tonawanda family. 


The third figure from the right, standing with back to 
viewer, is named on the painting: Ue-tau-gon—Black Squirrel. 
Dr. Fenton spells it Okta:konh, literally “Black Squirrel,” and 
wrote that he is mentioned in the Case of the Seneca Indians, 
page 149, as a resident of Buffalo Creek opposed to emigration 
to Kansas. He evidently lived to ripe old age, and there is a 
photograph of him in Arthur Parker’s Analytical History of the 
Seneca (1926). 

NIAGARA FALLS, AMERICAN SIDE, 1821. In the artist’s note- 
book (owned by Mr. John Warner Brown), there is an afk- 
davit signed by eleven men, reading as follows: 


Niagara Falls. The undersigned, residents on the 
Niagara frontier, have with much pleasure and satisfac- 
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tion, examined two Views of the Falls of Niagara (one 
taken from the British, the other from the American 
side) painted by Mr. Mathies. Although it is impossi- 
ble for the pencil of the most skillful artist to do 
justice to the magnitude and grandure of the subject, 
we are satisfied that these representations of that cele- 
brated Cataract, are more faithful, and its picturesque 
scenery more happily brought into view, than in any 
former atempt which we have seen. Octr. 1821. 


The location of this painting is unknown. 


NIAGARA FALLs, CANADIAN SiDE. 1821. Companion piece to 


the painting above, mentioned in the affidavit of October, 
1821, above-cited. 


The location of this painting is unknown. 


THE WRECK OF THE WALK-IN-THE WATER (TAKING OFF PAS- 
SENGERS). 1821. The Walk-in-the-Water was the first steam- 
boat on Lake Erie. The wreck occurred near the old Buffalo 
Light House, November 1, 1821. A passenger on the ship, 


Mrs. Thomas Palmer, wrote later: “a young gentleman of 
Buffalo, named J. D. Mathies, went down to the beach where 
the wreck lay, and being an amateur artist, took sketches of 
it in two different positions, painted them and sent them 
to me at Detroit.’”’ (“The Wreck of the Walk-in-the-Water, 
Pioneer Steamboat on the West Lakes. By Mary A. Wither- 
ell Palmer, A passenger on its last trip, 1821. Communicated 
to the Buffalo Historical Society in 1865” in Publications 
of the Buffalo Historical Society, Volume V_ (1902), page 
$22. 

Oil on wood panel, 1714 by 2314. 

Owned by the Detroit Institute of Arts, Detroit, Michigan. 
To be shown during 1958 in the exhibition of “Rediscovered 
Painters of Upstate New York.” 


‘THE WRECK OF THE WALK-IN-THE-WATER (SCENE ON DECK). 
1821. A companion piece to the painting above. 

Oil on wood panel, 1714 by 2314 inches. 

Owned by the Burton Historical Collection of the Detroit 
Public Library, on loan to the Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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RED JACKET (died 1830) 
By John Lee Douglas Mathies (1780-1834) 
Owned by Mr. John Warner Brown, Scottsville, N. Y. 
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MRS. MARY (SEYMOUR) PHELPS (1752-1826) 


By john Lee Douglas Mathies (1780-1854) 


Owned hy the Ontario County Historical Society, 
Canandaigua, N. ) 
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Robert Henry Mathies was a machinist in Manchester, New Hampshire 
in 1856, and died at the age of thirty in Roxbury, Massachusetts, October 
31, 1863 (his name, with birth and death dates, are on the Mathies monu- 
ment in Mount Hope Cemetery, Rochester.) The daughter, Nancy (or Annie) 
G. Mathies, was graduated from the State Normal School in Albany in 1855. 
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Home there in 1911 (according to the Rochester City Directory, 1912). As 
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THE GREAT DAYS OF MAPLE SUGAR 
ROY L. BUTTERFIELD * 


OR MILLENIUMS before sea routes were established 

round Africa to the Orient, honey was the sweetening 

agent available to Europeans. The Bible and other 
writings of ancient authors abound with references to it. 
The honeybee came with white men to American shores and 
spread ahead of settlement along all the frontiers. Both in 
Europe and in America honey was used more than sugar 
until colonization here was well advanced. The sugar cane 
developed somewhere in Asia—India or Malaya—and is of 
great antiquity, but little of the product reached Europe 
while it was transported by the slow land route passing 
through many hands. It was expensive, and so used only by 
the rich, or by the physician as a nourishing prescription. 
Portuguese brought it by sea around the Cape of Good Hope 
to Lisbon about 1500. Almost at once sugar cane culture was 
introduced into Brazil and soon spread to the West Indies. 
With the latter, Boston merchants and ship owners had a 
lively trade in sugar, molasses and rum before the American 
Revolution. Sugar from beets, upon which Europe now 
chiefly depends, was not manufactured at all until 1801, and 
had no firm hold until about 1830. 

In America a new source for sweetening was found in 
Acer saccharinum—the sugar maple, rock maple or sugar 
tree. Whether white men acquired the art of maple sugar 
making from the Indians, or vice versa, has been much de- 
bated. The natives made large water tight receptacles by 
hollowing out logs or from birch bark caulked with pitch, 


* Mr. Butterfield, a retired educator with a broad and detailed knowledge 
of New York State history, is now the official Historian of Otsego County. 
He has contriboted articles to the Freeman’s Journal, of Cooperstown, and to 
New York History. 

This paper is somewhat changed, with references added, from an address 
given by Mr. Butterfield before the Upper Susquehanna Historical Society, 
in Onenota, N. Y. It was printed in its original form in the Freeman’s 
Journal, February 9, 1955. 
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but they had no vessel to withstand placement over direct 
high heat. So the white man’s metal kettles were highly prized 
by them, and were a most important item in the earliest 
Indian trade. After such trade began there is no difference 
of opinion. Indians then made maple sugar wherever the 
hard maple grew, and farther to the west were proficient at 
it when the whites made first contact with them. Lewis H. 
Morgan, noted Indian ethnologist, wrote in 1851 in his 
League of the Iroquois: “Our Indian population have been 
long in the habit of manufacturing sugar from the maple. 
Whether they learned the art from us, or we received it from 
them, is uncertain. One evidence of its antiquity is to be 
found in one of their ancient religious festivals, instituted 
to the maple, and called the Maple dance.”’ Recent writers 
have been more partisan. Scott Nearing, an able sociologist, 
has for many years been engaged in the practical manufac- 
ture of maple products in Vermont on a considerable scale. 
The Maple Sugar Book, by Helen and Scott Nearing (1950), 
is not only a compendium of successful modern methods but 
a history of the whole industry. One chapter bears the title 
“Indians, the First Maple-Sugar Makers.” Their arguments 
are powerful and well documented. Jared van Wagenen, 
Jr., however, in his Golden Days of Homespun, confesses 
himself unable to believe that sugar could be made by im- 
mersing red-hot stones in a vessel of sap, which is the com- 
mon Indian method described by early writers. This process 
could be greatly assisted by first allowing the sap to freeze 
partly and casting away the ice, which was practically pure 
water. 

A telling point in favor of Indian primacy is that the 
earliest records mention Indians, not whites, engaged in 
this manufacture. A letter of 1684, enclosing some maple 
sugar from Canada, states that “the Indians have practiced 
it time out of mind.” ? An anonymous author of 1685 re- 
corded: “The Savages have practiced this Art [of evaporat- 
ing sap] longer than any now living among them can remem- 
ber.”” Father Sébastien Rasles (1658-1724), a French mis- 
sionary among the Canadian Abenakis from 1689, wrote: “It 
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is curious to know that the method of extracting the baybery 
wax and making maple sugar, articles of considerable im- 
portance to us, has been learned of the aborigines.” * 

Among the colonists one of the first references is dated 
1664, when British officials mention sugar from trees in 
Massachusetts.* Apparently the article did not enter into 
commerce until very much later. The following three quo- 
tations are all for about the year 1765. An anonymous author 
in the London Annual Register for 1765, wrote of New Eng- 
land: “Of this [maple] sugar, above 600 lb. was made by one 
man during the last season, . . . and several hundred weight 
of it were in July last brought for sale to Boston in New Eng- 
land, from various towns situated in the northern and wes- 
tern parts of that province.” Peter Pond recorded in his 
journal that about 1765, at Mackinac, he met a great many 
people “sum trading with the tribes that Came a Grate 
Distans with thare furs, Skins & Maple Suga &c. to Market.” * 
Robert Rogers wrote in A Concise Account of North Ameri- 
ca (London, 1765) about Indians tapping maple trees, ex- 
tracting sap, and boiling it, and added: ‘‘A manufactory is 
begun in the Province of New York, near South Bay; which, 
I am told, answers very well; and produces considerable 
quantities of powder and loaf sugar.” (South Bay is near the 
southern end of Lake Champlain.) 

Interest in maple sugar came to a climax with the achieve- 
ment of American Independence. In fact, it was a public 
obsession, involving leading figures in the new republic, and 
deserving the appellation of “The Great Maple Sugar 
Boom.”” Humanitarians, especially Philadelphia Quakers, 
bemoaned the hard lot of West Indies slaves, who handled 
the sugar cane. Patriots hoped to make America self-sufficient 
and had no desire to aid the commerce of the British Em- 
pire, which controlled the cane product and its transport. 
Great landholders, with vast acreages thinly occupied or en- 
tirely vacant, but covered with the sugar tree, saw an oppor- 
tunity to attract settlers. Not sugar alone was in the picture, 
but maple molasses, beer, wine, spirits and vinegar were 
likewise advocated. 
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At this point it may be well to identify some of the char- 
acters prominent in the movement so that the later narrative 
may not be too much interrupted. Judge William Cooper 
(1754-1809) of Cooperstown, New York, was a central figure, 
being everywhere recognized as a practical authority on the 
subject. He had close relations with most of the other active 
participants. Tench Coxe (1755-1824), of Philadelphia, was 
the leading economist of his day, and was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury under Alexander Hamilton. He was a 
grandson of Daniel Coxe, who held title to 100,000 acres in 
upstate New York and inherited a substantial interest in 
these. At times, Cooper acted as his land agent. Coxe was 
greatly interested in American agriculture and manufactures 
and most instrumental in developing the use of both coal 
and cotton. 

John Lincklaen (1768-1822) was born in Holland, edu- 
cated in Switzerland and came as a young man to America 
as an agent for the Holland Land Company. He visited on 
horseback the various locations where the Company con- 
templated purchases. The printed journals of his Travels 
in the Years 1791 and 1792 are a rich source for the topic 
under consideration. He was given charge of the company 
properties in western Chenango and Madison Counties, with 
headquarters at Cazenovia. Later he acquired these holdings 
for himself. Maple syrup is today an important product of 
the Town of Lincklaen, Chenango County. Gerritt Boon, 
a Dutch sugar refiner by trade, accompanied Lincklaen to 
America and on his travels. He became Company agent in 
the Boonville area. 

Arthur Noble was an Irish gentleman of means who in 
1787 acquired two large tracts of land in Herkimer and 
Hamilton Counties. He turned to Judge Cooper for coloniz- 
ing advice and for some years these two were in frequent 
communication. Noble’s possessions were so remote and 
otherwise undesirable that his plans did not prosper. Even 
today the population there is scant, but his part in this story 
cannot be neglected. 

Henry Drinker (1734-1809), a prominent Quaker Phila- 
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delphia- merchant, was another who used Judge Cooper's 
services in land matters. They were friends before Cooper 
ever saw the Otsego country. 

Benjamin Rush (1745-1818), the foremost American phy- 
sician of his times, and after the death of Benjamin Franklin 
the leading citizen of Philadelphia, was a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence, the son-in-law of another 
Signer, and the life-long friend of both John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. He displayed the wide range of interests 
which characterized many of the great men of the period, 
and vigorously followed all of them. 

Nothing need be said of Thomas Jefferson other than that 
he was an ardent advocate of large-scale maple sugar manu- 
facture and that he attempted a plantation for the purpose 
on his Virginia estate. Judge Cooper was no sympathizer 
with Jefferson’s political principles but in the matter of 
maple sugar they were on the same side. 

Alexander Hamilton was Cooper’s personal friend, closely 
associated with him politically, and his attorney in several 
imaportant cases at law. 


Throughout all the Upper Susquehanna territory maple 
sugar was freely made from the beginning of settlement. 
There are many allusions to its manufacture during the 
Revolution. In April, 1780, for instance, a detail of four- 
teen men was sent from the Schoharie forts to spy upon the 
activities of suspected Loyalists near Harpersfield. While 
watching they were ordered to make sugar for the garrisons. 
These men were surprised at their task by Tories and Indi- 
ans, some slain, and the rest taken captive to Canada.° 

Willard Huntington records in his Otsego County chron- 
ology® that in the same season Nathan Davison made a 
thousand pounds of sugar on the Hartwick Patent. Davison 
was a Massachusetts blacksmith who had been with the 
American army at Albany. Possibly he also was on a military 
assignment. Evidently he liked the spot as he became later 
a permanent settler there. 

Directly after the peace of 1783, the sugar boom began 
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in earnest. The next year, Jeremy Belknap, Boston clergy- 
man, great traveler and friend of Dr. Rush, wrote while on 
a New Hampshire tour: “Great quantities of maple sugar 
are made here. . . . They commonly make enough for a year’s 
store.’ * William Cooper, in his Guide in the Wilderness, 
comments on the extreme poverty existing about 1787 in his 
first settlement (Cooperstown) near Otsego Lake, and con- 
tinues (page 10): 


I procured from my friend Henry Drinker a credit 
for a large quantity of sugar kettles; he also lent me 
some potash kettles, which we conveyed as we best 
could, sometimes by partial roads on sleighs, and some- 
times over the ice. By this means I established potash 
works among the settlers. . . . I also gave them credit 
for their maple sugar and potash, at a price what would 
bear transportation, and the first year after the adop- 
tion of this plan I collected in one mass forty-three 
hogsheads of sugar .. . 


In September, 1789, some seventy-two subscribers, mostly 
Philadelphians, ‘‘being desirous to promote & encourage the 


manufacture & consumption of Maple Sugar in the United 
States” agreed to purchase annually for three years the num- 
ber of pounds of Maple Sugar set against their names, and 
to pay cash therefor at the rate of seven pence per pound 
for the first quality, and in proportion for that of inferior 
quality. Agents were appointed to receive the Sugar, to in- 
spect the quality, determine the price and distribute the 
Sugar among the subscribers. The list is headed by Judge 
Cooper’s friend, Henry Drinker, who promised to take one 
thousand pounds annually, and the subscribers include 
Henry Drinker, Jr., Nicholas Waln, Benjamin Rush, Samuel 
Miles (also for one thousand pounds), Clement Biddle, and 
William Coxe, Jr.® 

Philadelphia's interest in maple sugar is also attested by 
the publication there in 1790 of a pamphlet containing 
Remarks on the Manufacturing of Maple Sugar, Collected 
by a society of gentlemen, in Philadelphia.’ Included are 
the details of necessary utensils—kettles, iron ladles, screw 
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augurs, buckets, coolers, troughs, store troughs, sugar moulds, 
etc.—the method of tapping or boring the trees and of boil- 
ing the sap. 

That the settlers in the wilderness were really helped by 
Judge Cooper’s procuring sugar kettles and the Philadelphia 
outlet for maple sugar is evident from this extract from a 


letter of William Cooper published in the Annual Register 
for 1791: 


Those who think it more profit to clear them [the 
maples] off the ground to make way for wheat or 
pasture will please attend to the following receipt, 
taken from a farmer who had saved four acres, exposed 
to the northwest, and then recollect what employment 
is more profitable. 


“Received, Cooperstown, April 30, 1790, of William 
Cooper, sixteen pounds, for six hundred and forty 
pounds of sugar, at six pence per pound; made every 
pound with my own hands, without any assistance, in 
less than four weeks; besides attending to the other 
business of my farm, as providing firewood, taking care 
of cattle, etc. 

Witness, Richard R. Smith John Nicholls” 


Smith was Cooper’s clerk and storekeeper and the first 
Otsego County sheriff. The next year Nicholls leased through 
Cooper Lot 28 in the Hartwick Patent, but he was probably 
elsewhere in 1790. 

The nature of Nicholls’ affidavit indicated that it was pur- 
posefully worded for propaganda use. 

The same issue of the Annual Register quotes A Society 
of Gentlemen as stating in 1790: 


The States of New York and Pennsylvania have a 
sufficient number of this kind of tree to supply the 
whole of the United States with this article. It has 
moreover other things in its favor to recommend it in 
preference to the sugar which is imported from the 
West-India Islands. It is made by the hands of freemen 
and at a season of the year when not a single insect 
exists to mix with and pollute it; whereas the West- 
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India sugar is the product of the unwilling labor of 
negro slaves, made in a climate and a season when 
insects of all kinds abound, all of which feed upon and 
mix with the sugar. 


By 1791 the fever was reaching its height. Arthur Noble 
and Judge William Cooper decided to make President Wash- 
ington a present of the finest maple sugar and spirits to be 
had. The sugar was undoubtedly made at Cooper’s sugar- 
house lot north of the Index-Hartwick road. The gift was 
taken by Noble to their friend, Dr. Benjamin Rush, in 
Philadelphia, who promised to deliver it to Washington on 
his return from the southward, with a properly-worded note 
(which note is now in the Library of Congress). Returning, 
Noble wrote Cooper from Canajoharie on May 7, 1791, 
about what he had done, and continued: 


I have been bragging what a Quantity you would 
bring to Market this year. I hope you will not be dis- 
appointed by your Yankees, the Chancellor [James 
Kent] has quite failed in his Experiments _he says he 
will lose 100 Pounds by it, his People told him it was 
a very bad year and the trees would not run. Rush 
brought me to Mr Jefferson the Secretary of State, he 
is as Sanguine as you or I about the Maple Sugar, he 
thinks in a few years we shall be able to Supply half 
the World. he read me a Paragraph out of a letter 
from France, to tell him there is a house in Amsterdam 
going to Send to this Country to set up works for the 
Manufacturing of Maple Sugar.'° 


The “house in Amsterdam” reference foretells the appear- 
ance of the Holland Land Company in America. 

On July 10, 1791, Dr. Rush addressed a very long letter 
to Thomas Jefferson about maple sugar. The content was 
read before the American Philosophical Society in August, 
and printed in pamphlet form as “An Account of the Sugar 
Maple-Tree, of the United States, and of the Methods of 
Obtaining Sugar from It, Together with Observations upon 
the Advantages both Public and Private of this Sugar (Phila- 
delphia, 1792)."* The subject was covered thoroughly, enu- 
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merating the uses of the tree, the various commodities possi- 
ble to be made from the sap, the value of the sugar in medi- 
cine and as an article of diet; proposed a bounty on its manu- 
facture; and estimated in detail the number of American 
families, their average annual consumption, the number of 
acres of maples, the yield per acre; and concluded that the 
nation can save $8,000,000 in imports and have a surplus 
worth $1,000,000 left for export. 

In August and September of 1791, John Lincklaen and 
Gerritt Boon made their first journey. Starting from Phila- 
delphia, they traveled through eastern and northern Penn- 
sylvania, southern and western New York and on east to 
Cooperstown, where they presented to Cooper a letter of 
introduction from Alexander Hamilton. All the way maple 
trees were scrutinized and information regarding the product 
solicited. They returned by way of Albany and Vermont, 
down the Connecticut River to New Haven, thence to New 
York City, a total of 1304 miles. They found the maple 
abundant in Vermont, but the industry not yet developed. 

It would seem that during this visit Boon bought of 
Cooper with Holland Land Company money two tracts of 
land, one of 2,000 acres in Northern Oneida County, the 
other of about 265 acres on present State Route 205 one mile 
north of Hartwick village. (The deeds are not recorded 
until a later date as under the State laws at the time aliens 
could not hold title to real estate without special legislative 
action; pending this gentlemen could have an understand- 
ing.) It also appears that Lincklaen and Boon made their 
home on the Hartwick patent for some time. In April, 1792, 
the two men set out from Otego Creek on another journey, 
this time through the forests of Oneida County to visit with 
a surveyor the first purchase mentioned. They found the 
lands of the best quality with “some maple.” It was a short 
trip, the final entry on May 3rd, 1792, stating that they left 
Roseboom’s Ferry (near Palatine Bridge), passed through 
Springfield and Cooperstown, and “arrived at home in the 
evening having made this day 50 miles.” ** 

In his old age, Stanislas Franchot, first of his name at Mor- 
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ris, N. Y., wrote his recollections (published in the Coop- 
erstown Freeman’s Journal of May 12, 1854), in which he 
recalled that “Messrs. Lincklaen and Boon at that time 
agents of the Holland Land Company made previous to their 
settlement of Cazenovia and Boonville, experiments in 
Otsego on a considerable scale in making maple sugar and 
satisfied themselves what could be done in that line of busi- 
ness.” Having completed the experiments in the Otsego 
area, near Cooper, the master sugar maker, and becoming 
located on the Black River, Boon sold his Otsego County 
land parcel in 1797. 

In May, 1792, William Cooper was made a corresponding 
secretary of the New York Society for the Promotion of Agri- 
culture, Arts and Manufactures.'* In the Society’s Transac- 
tions for that year one of his contributions appears, with 
maple sugar as its topic. He asks: “If one man can procure 
from a tract of country less than ten miles square 50,000 
pounds, what can be collected from 15,000,000 acres?” and 
answers himself: ‘11,000,000 pounds, more sugar than was 
ever imported in one year.’’ He goes on to prove the existence 
of those acres, and that profits from maple sugar would be 
$17.50 per acre annually, far greater than from cultivation. 
He refers to the destruction of the trees and pleads for their 
preservation (and mentions the harsh treatment of West 
Indies slaves). 

On April 9, 1793, William Cooper and five others wrote 
from Cooperstown to Henry Drinker, Benjamin Rush and 
Tench Coxe of Philadelphia, informing them that “upon a 
moderate calculation” there had been made that season, in 
the former township of Otsego, at least 160,000 pounds 
weight of maple sugar, and continuing: ‘““This plain demon- 
stration of the importance of the article will, we hope, induce 
you to continue your endeavours to promote and encour- 
mn** 

Early in 1793, Jacob Morris, then a member of the Assem- 
bly from Otsego County, introduced a bill in the New York 
State Legislature for the protection of sugar trees and for a 
bounty on the product. That the bill ever became law has 
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not been established, but that some persons believed that it 
had is evident from an unsigned copy of a power of attorney 
preserved among the unpublished papers of John Christo- 


pher Hartwick (owned by Hartwick College, Oneonta, 
N. Y.): 


To all whom it concerns: This is to let you know that 
the subscriber has given lawful power and authority for 
me to eject out of the tract of land known as Hartwick 
all unlawful intruders and unlawful occupiers and to 
make them pay for the damages done in destroying the 
timber and especially the useful and valuable Maple 
Sugar Trees, which by a law of Assembly are under 
peculiar protection of the Government. . . . I also give 
him authority on behalf of the owner to hire for the 
season persons to make sugar on the unlocated lands of 
the proprietor, or to grant liberty for the present season 
to make sugar in their own kettles, yielding and paying 
for it the half of the sugar so manufactured. 


That the movement to popularize the maple product was 


widely successful is shown also in an action of the Castorland 
Company, a French syndicate which owned much land near 
Watertown. In the year 1793, this company had a silver 
medal struck to be presented to its directors as compensa- 
tion for attending board meetings. The reverse depicts Ceres, 
tapping tools in hand, standing by a maple tree from which 
sap is flowing in a plentiful stream.'® 

In 1794, Tench Coxe published at Philadelphia A View 
of the United States of America which contains a chapter on 
maple sugar and in which he wrote (page 455): “If he [the 
settler] have sugar maple trees on his land, he may also 
obtain money, by making sugar in fabruary and march, and 
selling or bartering it for cash, or goods, to be laid out in 
like manner in hiring hands the next season. If money be 
scarce in a new settlement, and he barter pot ash or maple 
sugar for strong trowsers, shirts, hats, or jackets, he will find 
it easy to procure laborers for such necessaries.” 

After the early 1790's, the maple sugar excitement sub- 
sided in the Otsego County area, and in general. The county 
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did not long remain thinly inhabited. Between 1790 and 
1800 its population increased more than eleven fold. To 
support their families the farmers had to clear the land and 
destroy trees. The yield of sugar fluctuated greatly from 
year to year, so there was not a dependable supply for 
market. William Cooper sold his sugar house lot in 1801. 
Jefferson bought Louisiana for the United States in 1803, 
and there cane sugar could be produced on American soil. 
Nevertheless the sap of the maple has remained an import- 
ant element in the economy of the northeastern United 
States ever since the excitement of the 1790's. 

Some reference to these later days will conclude this pre- 
sentation. In the summer of 1820 there appeared in the New 
York Statesman a series of letters on the natural history and 
internal resources of the State of New York.'* Ostensibly 
these were written by an observant Irishman while traveling 
along the proposed route of the Erie Canal, then partially 
constructed. Actually they were contributed by DeWitt Clin- 
ton, the leading proponent of the canal, to overcome the 
arguments of objectors to the expensive undertaking. A 
quotation will show that the boom-time psychology still per- 
sisted: 


A plantation of maple trees of ten acres, besides 
being highly ornamental and beneficial for pasture— 
besides the use of the decayed trees for fuel, and the 
acquisition of excellent syrup, vinegar, and molasses, 
and a sufficiency of sugar for family purposes, will 
yield a profit of $200 annually to the proprietor; and 
these operations are carried on in the month of March, 
continue but a short time, and interfere with no other 
business. The forests of the north and west will supply 
the other parts of the state with the best of sugar and 
molasses through the great canals. 


Susan Fenimore Cooper of Cooperstown, granddaughter 
of Judge William Cooper, and daughter of the novelist, 
James Fenimore Cooper, wrote a delightful and informative 
volume, Rural Hours, published anonymously, “By a Lady,” 
in 1850. Under date of April first, 1848, she devotes almost 
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eight pages to the maple sugar season, from which this ex- 
cerpt is quoted: 


Fresh maple sugar offered for sale today, it is seldom 
brought to market as early as this. A large amount of 
this sugar is still made in our neighborhood, chiefly for 
home consumption on the farms. In the villages, where 
foreign groceries are easily procured, it is eaten more as 
a dainty than in any other way; the children are very 
fond of it... . With our farmers, however, it is a matter 
of regular household consumption, many families de- 
pending on it altogether, keeping only a little white 
sugar for sickness, and it is said that children have 
often grown up in this county without tasting any but 
maple sugar. 


In confirmation, the Federal census for 1850 shows 384,996 
pounds of sugar and 2,990 gallons of syrup made in Otsego 
County the preceding year. 

Under the tariff law of 1891, a bounty of two cents a 
pound was offered to American sugar producers for a period 


of four years. New York and Vermont farmers, as well as 
Louisiana cane growers, took advantage of this generosity. 


So after a century one of the dreams of the early promoters 
came true. 


The materials here presented have come from a wide variety of sources, 
but the writer is particularly indebted to Dr. Lyman H. Butterfield, the 
present-day authority on Dr. Benjamin Rush and his circle, and to Dr. H. A. 
Schuette, who is mainly responsible for the extensive bibliography on Maple 
Sugar, printed in the Transactions of the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, 
Arts and Letters, volume 29 (1935), pp. 209-236, and volume 38 (1946), 
pp. 89-184. Dr. Schuette reprints 219 references to maple sugar from con- 
temporary accounts dating from the sixteenth century. 

1 Philadelphia Magazine (1798), 1:322, printed in Schuette and Schuette, 
“Maple Sugar: A Bibliography of Early Records” in Transactions, Wisconsin 
Academy of Sciences, Arts and Letters vol. 29, p. 211 (no. 6). Hereafter cited 
as Schuette, with the volume number and entry number in the Transactions. 

2 Sebastien Rasles, Lettres edifiantes et curieuses (Paris, 1726), p. 252, 
quoted in Helen and Scott Nearing, The Maple Sugar Book (The John Day 
Company, New York, 1950), p. 24. 

3 Robert Boyle’s Some Considerations . . . (Oxford, 1664, 2d ed., p- 102) 
quoted in Schuette, vol. 38, no. 83. 

4 The Connecticut Magazine, 10 (1906), 244, quoted in Schuette, vol. 38, 
no. 101. 


5 Jeptha R. Simms, History of Schoharie County (Albany, 1845), pp. 


25-26, and passim for other references to maple sugar. 
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6 Willard V. Huntington’s manuscript “Old Time Notes,” in the Hunt 
ington Library, Oneonta, N. Y., typewritten copy, p. 564. 

7 Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society (1877), 3, 181, quoted 
in Schuette, 29, no. 23. 

8In the William Cooper manuscripts owned by Mr. Paul Fenimore Coopet 
of Cooperstown, quoted with his permission. There is a photostatic copy 
of the subscription paper in the library of the New York State Historical 
Association, Fenimore House, Cooperstown. 

§Reprinted in A. F. M. Willich’s The Domestic Encyclopedia (2nd 
American edition, Philadelphia, 1821), II: 292-96, and in The Chronicle of 
the Early American Industries Association for April, 1945, vol. III, no. 3, 
pp. 21-23, 28, 34. 

10 James Fenimore Cooper (1858-1938), The Legends and Traditions of 
a Northern County (New York, 1921), pp. 139-40. 

11 Lyman H. Butterfield, ed. Letters of Benjamin Rush (1951) 1:587-97. 

12 Travels in the years 1791 and 1792 in Pennsylvania, New York and 
Vermont; journals of John Lincklaen, agent of the Holland Land Company 
(New York, 1897) , edited by Helen H. Fairchild; Otsego County conveyances, 
in the County Clerk’s Office, Cooperstown. 

13 Letter from Robert H. Livingston to William Cooper, dated New York, 
May 21, 1792, notifying Cooper of his election as corresponding secretary, in 
the William Cooper manuscripts owned by Mr. Paul Fenimore Cooper, of 
Cooperstown. 

14In Tench Coxe’s A View of the United States of America ... (Phila- 
delphia 1794, London 1795), p. 80. 

15 T. Wood Clarke, Emigrés in the Wilderness (New York, 1941), p. 32, 
where the Castorland Medal is illustrated. 

16 They were printed in book form at New-York in 1822, with the 


pseudonym “Hibernicus” with the title: Letters on the Natural History and 
Internal Resources of the State of New-York. The quotation about maple 
trees is on page 31. 





AMOS EATON, “THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER,” 
IN PRECEPT AND DEED 


SAMUEL REZNECK* 


N THE America of a century and a half ago, extensive 

specialization was neither possible nor desirable, whether 

in the arts of the market place or of the mind. Men of 
great or small talents alike were most apt to apply them in 
numerous and different fields, not necessarily with assured 
success. Amos Eaton was typical of his time; in his case con- 
siderable talents were successively employed in law and land 
business, surveying and science, lecturing, teaching, and 
authorship. Born in Chatham, New York, in 1776, the year 
of American independence, Eaton lived an active life, yet 
one filled with personal and family misfortune. Material 
fortune always eluded him, and even his search for security 
was unsatisfied to the very end, at his death in 1842. His 
struggle for intellectual recognition was more rewarding. 
But even it came belatedly, and rather anonymously, by 
way of the Rensselaer School, a pioneer educational insti- 
tution of his creation in 1824, for “the application of 
science to the common purposes of life,” yet bearing the 
name of another, Stephen Van Rensselaer, who supplied 
financial support.’ 

In a significant sense, Amos Eaton belonged to the first 
American generation which was called upon to help fulfill 
Benjamin Franklin’s prophecy, made as early as 1743: “The 
first drudgery of settling new colonies being pretty well 
over, Americans ought to do their part in scientific philo- 


* Dr. Rezneck, a graduate of Harvard University, is Professor of History at 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. He has written extensively in the field of 
economic and social history, and he is one of the authors of The Growth of 
the American Economy. His articles on American depressions have been 
published in various journals, and he is on the editorial board of the 
Journal of Economic History. He has appeared previously in New York 
History, and the present article is a product of his interest and research in 
the beginnings and development of scientific and technical education in 
nineteenth-century America. 
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sophic inquiry.” In what might, in fact, be called the Age 
of Jefferson, and in the great tradition of Franklin himself, 
Eaton was one of those who channeled the flow of intellec- 
tual and educational thought between Europe and America; 
and, in a peculiarly American combination of universal 
curiosity, versatility, and utility, he helped to direct it toward 
the practical needs and uses of an expanding America. 

Despite, and underlying, his diverse activities, Eaton’s 
primary preoccupation was with education, in which he was 
an innovator with substantial if modest success. In this 
respect he played a vital part in what was to become a 
major national concern, and the most boasted index, as well 
as cause, of national progress. Interest in teaching appeared 
early in Eaton’s life, when he took leaves of absence while 
still a student at Williams College, between 1795 and 1799, 
in order to teach a term of local school in that hilly border- 
land which links, rather than separates, Western Massachu- 
setts and Eastern New York. This practice, as Eaton himself 
later described it, was pursued by “probably more than a 
moiety of all the well-educated men and women of our 
country.” It provided a means by which many men taught 
and learned by turns, whatever their subsequent career and 
eminence.” 

In Eaton’s case, the zest for both learning and teaching 
persisted throughout his entire life, and gives unity and 
character to what might otherwise seem to be a divided and 
frustrated career. It was manifest already in his first youth- 
ful writing, published in 1802. This was a brief, 32-page 
manual on surveying, whose very title, as well as content, 
indicates the direction and nature of his pedagogical inter- 
est. His “Art Without Science or the Art of Surveying... . 
Designed for Farmers’ Boys” claimed to be “unshackled with 
the terms and science of mathematics.” Thus early did Eaton 
proclaim his interest in an oral and written pedagogy which 
should “tell the simple story of practice.” A generation later, 
in a revised edition of this youthful work, Eaton renewed 
his belief that “the cloister begins to surrender to the field, 
where things, not words are studied.” But, already in 1810, 
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while still actively engaged in legal and land business, Eaton 
received praise from Dr. David Hosack, a famous naturalist 
in New York City, as “first in the field” for his venture in 
the Botanical Institution established at Catskill: “You have 
adopted the true system of education, and very properly 
address yourself to the senses and to the memory, instead of 


the faculties of judgment and reason, which are of slow 
growth.” * 


When misfortune struck him in 1810 and deprived him of 
his very freedom for several years, without business or live- 
lihood, Eaton turned to his constant interest in learning and 
teaching both for comfort and occupation. As he wrote to 
his wife in 1814, Eaton spent his ‘evenings progressing with 
my botanical work, which I commenced in Catskill. I have 
contrived a new method of arrangement, by which I can 
exhibit all the known species of plants (about 40,000) in one 
small duodecimo volume.” Eaton also pursued his study of 
surveying further, and expressed the belief that “My system 


of Practical Surveying I think may be somewhat popular, if 
I go through upon my present plan.” ‘ 


In a real sense, life began anew for Eaton at forty; but it 
was, even more, a return to earlier scientific concerns and 
activities, when he attended Yale University for a year’s 
special and, as it were, refresher study under Professor Ben- 
jamin Silliman. With this preparation, Eaton turned itin- 
erant lecturer, first at his alma mater, Williams College, in 
1817, and then and thereafter at Albany and Troy, whence 
he ranged widely both geographically and topically. To it he 
added employment as a kind of scientific consultant and 
agent for Stephen Van Rensselaer, conducting geological and 
agricultural surveys for this last of the New York State Pa- 
troons, who was civic-minded and scientifically minded, as 
well as practical minded. In an autobiographical note Eaton 
once remarked upon his precarious, weary, and wearing 
career as an itinerant lecturer. Finally Eaton achieved a more 
fixed tenure and status as senior professor and agent of the 
Rensselaer School, supported by the patronage of Stephen 
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Van Rensselaer, and under the supervision of a distinguished 
Board of Trustees drawn from Troy and Albany. 

With this foundation began the most important stage of 
Eaton’s career as an educator, to which he devoted the rest 
of his life in a double-purpose program. First was his per- 
sistent struggle to operate successfully, virtually as a one-man 
enterprise, this new and experimental venture in scientific 
education. In the words of the founder’s public announce- 
ment: “My principal object is, to qualify teachers for in- 
structing the sons and daughters of farmers and mechanics 
...in the application of experimental chemistry, philosophy, 
and natural history, to agriculture, domestic economy, the 
arts, and manufactures.” To a small student body, ranging 
between one and two dozen men, Eaton provided the prin- 
cipal instruction, board and room, and many of the required 
text-books, in geology, botany, zoology, as well as a second 
revised edition of his earliest publication, Art Without 
Science, and a work on the elements of engineering, under 
the rather forbidding title, Prodromus. Secondly, there was 
Eaton’s equally determined effort to publicize and to win 
recognition for his novel concepts and method of education, 
the Eatonian or Rensselaer Plan, as he called it. In this role, 
Eaton was drawn into continued public debate, defending 
the originality of his program against its European parallel 
prototypes; and he also became involved in a verbal polemic 
with the “Boston and Hartford Yankees,” who he charged, 
were “too obtrusive to be tolerated,” and who “force upon 
Yorkers the most contemptible school-books, and other de- 
grading instruments of debasement.”’ ® 

Out of his efforts and experience at his own struggling 
little school in Troy, Amos Eaton developed a philosophy 
of education, which was at once daring as well as practical. 
He advocated and agitated his ideas at every opportunity, 
and he literally assumed the role of the ‘““Old Schoolmaster,” 
a nom de plume he favored in his frequent communications 
to the press. There was a close kinship between his doctrines 
and practices of education, and he always tended to regard 
his Rensselaer experiment as having universal validity for 
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education generally. With a mixture of modesty and self- 
assurance he pleaded his case and challenged the attention of 
New England educational circles, as attested by his exchange 
of views in the American Annals of Education in 1831. In 
this age of educational beginnings, Amos Eaton’s contribu- 
tion in practice and theory to a controversial subject has 
broad significance. It gains added importance in the light 
of the fact that Eaton’s life and work in Troy as a school- 
master were paralleled by the contemporary activities and 
achievements of Madame Emma Willard in the area of fe- 
male education through her widely known and highly suc- 
cessful Troy Female Seminary. The close association and 
mutual regard of these two pioneers in American education, 
whom chance and circumstance brought together in one 
community during the most creative periods of their careers, 
reinforced the thought of both, and stimulated an exchange 
of experience and experiment.® 

That Amos Eaton planned in larger terms than those of 
the Rensselaer School is illustrated in his announcement of 
1827, within two years of its foundation. He gave notice 
that the faculty was ready to sanction the establishment of 
District Branches on application and assurances from “gen- 
tlemen of respectability that suitable rooms and sufficient 
apparatus will be given.” This would have the advantage 
that, with an outlay of only some $150 for apparatus, stu- 
dents could learn three-fourths of the experimental course 
at home, while the remainder of the course required appara- 
tus worth $3000 to $4000. With only nine weeks’ work at 
Rensselaer, students could thus complete their year’s pro- 
gram and qualify for a degree, and “by this means the most 
useful sciences may be brought to every man’s door, at a 
very cheap rate.” At the same time, Eaton played an active 
part in the organization of the Rensselaer County School 
Association, and in 1829 he published an address to the 
Buffalo School Association on “‘A System of Education Pro- 
posed for the Improvement of Common Schools.” Stephen 
Van Rensselaer then approved Eaton’s effort to extend his 
plan “to the Buffalo Association, to the Silver Lake School, 
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to the Monroe High School, to a few other experimental 
schools. Those in Massachusetts and Connecticut I except 
unless they express a desire.” 7 

In support of his pioneer cooperative program, Eaton 
invoked “Rousseau’s scheme of education by first awakening 
and then gratifying curiosity.” He admitted indebtedness 
to Europe “for our chief improvements in science and litera- 
ture; but in the instruction of youth, our own peculiarities 
must be studied.” He cited the distinctive characteristics of 
the Rensselaer School, with its emphasis upon learning by 
doing, through the medium of “experimental demonstra- 
tive lectures,” observations and field visits by the student 
himself. Eaton concluded that “this school will be successful 
when it causes other schools to improve their mode of in- 
struction, so that they may become more useful to the com- 
munity.” § 

Eaton strove constantly to extend the scope of his educa- 
tional activity for the purpose of enlarging his meagre in- 
come, but also of demonstrating the validity and flexibility 
of his pedagogical method. As early as 1828, he advertised 
short nine-weeks’ courses in experimental science for “‘gradu- 
ates of colleges and teachers of academic and common 
schools.’ Similar courses were also offered to ladies, who 
would hear the professor’s lectures, but would conduct their 
own exercises under a “Lady, well qualified for the duty.” 
With characteristic enterprise, Eaton further proposed to 
convey these ladies, “daily, to and from their respective 
boarding houses, or from the schools to which they may be 
attached; . . . in a plain convenient covered carriage; for 
which no additional charge will be made.” Aside from colla- 
boration with Mrs. Willard’s Female Seminary in scientific 
instruction, a ‘Ladies’ Department” was actually set up in 
separate quarters in 1835, with Eaton’s sister-in-law, and one 
of his former students, Miss Laura Johnson, as “the Direct- 
ress of the instruction of girls in the solid practcical 
sciences.” ® 

In 1829, Eaton also issued a circular, “Rensselaer School 
Extended,” proposing a similar course for younger students 
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under seventeen, both male and female, who were to be 
transported safely by carriage: “By this arrangement, chil- 
dren will have the benefit of country air and exercise, daily, 
without exposure or an opportunity to be truant.” Provision 
was even made for a “‘Pestalozzi-Room for young children, 
where all the valuable part of Pestalozzi’s system will be 
adopted.” On another occasion, Eaton threw out the chal- 
lenge of teaching ‘practical mathematics” to a group of boys 
between the ages of 12 and 17 by his methods, offering to 
forfeit all tuition fees, unless they passed their examinations. 
In 1830, following an earlier experiment of 1826, Eaton an- 
nounced a “Summer Term of Travelling Instruction,” to be 
organized as a “Rensselaer School Flotilla” of barges on the 
Erie Canal. It was to be open to both men and women, and 
their families, for a ten-weeks’ period of instruction and 
field observations. On this occasion, as on so many others, 
Eaton urged his program upon “the profession of teachers, 
now offering decidedly the surest means of support of any 
profession.” He identified his venture with the larger aims 
of education, and he noted that “the school risks a loss in 
this trial. But it was instituted for the purpose of making 
trials to aid the cause of instruction, without any expectation 
or wish for pecuniary remuneration.”’ Crediting his patron, 
Van Rensselaer, with a generous outlay of $20,000 to date 
for the various “trials, which, being attended with flattering 
success, another trial is now to be made. . . . It is to be hoped 
that other schools may adopt similar summer courses, and 
that numerous steam-boats and tow-boats may become travel- 
ling seminaries of learning.” *° 

Consistently with his own pragmatic doctrines of educa- 
tion, Eaton devoted his time and energy largely to actual 
innovation and experimentation. His vigorous mind and 
voluble nature, however, also overflowed into a stream of 
articulate apologetic of his own methods coupled at times 
with the vehement criticism of his rivals. His philosophy of 
education found its fullest characteristic expression in a 
series of twelve articles written for Daily Troy Press, over a 
period of several months in 1833-34, under his well-known 
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nom de plume, the “Old Schoolmaster.” By his own record, 
Eaton had been writing to the press for thirty-eight years on 
a great variety of topics; and the contributions of this “Old 
Schoolmaster, birch in hand,” were welcomed by both edi- 
tors and readers for their frank forthrightness. 

This particular series of articles deserves to be rescued 
from the oblivion of its ephemeral medium, since in it are 
to be found vigorously expressed the mature and unortho- 
dox ideas of one who was himself a significant pioneer and 
innovator in early American education. In them Amos 
Eaton ranged widely over what were then the controversial 
issues of American education generally. Some of them are 
still controversial, and frequently Eaton’s views have a con- 
temporary validity and application, apart from their original 
context and circumstances. Some have even acquired the 
familiarity of repeated truism. Under the apparently frivol- 
ous title of “Amusements of Children in Early Life,” for 
example, Eaton condemned, in Rousseauistic fashion, as it 
were, “the common practice of planting a child upon a 
bench, as if he were to vegetate there, transform him, from 
a brilliant, healthy, half angelic being, to a dull, slothful 
sickly drone.” He urged that keeping children in school too 
long “creates a hatred to schools,” and he recommended the 
abolition of “‘column-spelling . . . and the tiresome waiting 
for turns.”” Children should be directed to “the never tiring 
study of nature,” by observation and collection; those who 
“sit and stand at pleasure are rarely dull or tired.” 1 

Eaton reinforced the case for natural freedom and interest 
in education by an appeal to utility. He urged parents to 
“prepare their children for their own professions, if they 
are laboring farmers or mechanics, (and) never fail to make 
every son and daughter intimately acquainted with all your 
views and calculations.” Already at this early date, Eaton 
expressed alarm over “‘the idle and studious professions . . . 
crowded to overflowing,” and he argued that the education 
of girls in particular should be adapted to some useful em- 
ployment,” in this new age of the factory. He looked for 
“real utility in education,’ and denounced the quackery 
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which “is always more successful than honest merit 
which promised mountains and produced mice.” 

Perhaps through his association with Emma Willard, 
whose objectives of education somewhat competed with his 
own, but probably also because of his desire to include 
women in his educational program, Eaton was especially 
articulate and enthusiastic about female education. His 
views on this subject were surprisingly modern, although 
put in rather archaic, quaint language, and dated by the 
frame of reference of his time. He strongly favored the joint 
instruction of boys and girls as natural, since ‘“‘a well regu- 
lated intimacy changes that kind of attachment, which sav- 
ors of appetite, rather than of esteem, into rational and dur- 
able friendship.” With due provision for decorum, boys and 
girls should:face one another in recitation, thus enjoying 
all ‘“‘the advantages of emulation, . . . while female delicacy 
and reserve were fostered and preserved.” The prevailing 
separation of the sexes was a product of “the Monkish policy 
of the dark ages,’’ and was, moreover, ‘“‘an absurdity enforc- 
ed upon us by boarding-school speculators. . . .” With a 
direct critical attack on the fashionable vogue of girls’ board- 
ing schools, Eaton discovered its origins “in bigotry, 
fostered by cupidity, and submitted to by inconsideration.” 
He outlined the functions of women in the society then tak- 
ing shape, and concluded that ‘they should be instructed in 
all the practical learning required by men of business. . . . 
Girls should be taught like boys, . . . the interest of the men 
and women of a family being the same... .” 1° 

As to the scope of the courses and subject-matter of the 
education proper for both girls and boys, Eaton logically 
returned to his favorite theme of the practical arts and 
sciences, learned by doing. He was impatient with the “ri- 
diculous lists of studies offered by many of our self-inflating 
institutions of learning,’ and he argued that “to crowd 
upon the mind numerous subjects at the same time dis- 
tracts it, and nothing is learned as it should be.”’ His own 
program embraced six major areas of study, summarized as 
the mathematical arts, the physical structure of the earth, the 
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production of the earth, chemistry, the philosophy of duty 
(or moral philosophy), and, not least, “thorough discipline 
in the art of communicating their thoughts with facility and 
grace.’ * As an expert of many years’ experience, Eaton was 
particularly critical of the improper method of scientific in- 
struction generally prevalent. Chemistry and natural history 
“were not taught experimentally and demonstratively in any 
institution where students are not made experimental chem- 
ists and practical naturalists.” There were often instead 
“pompous advertisements, loud hailing from European 
schools, and certificates inconsiderately signed by great men,” 
but none of these could “supply a radical defect, . . . (or) 
lead to the amelioration of our conditions in life, and to 
the advancement of intellectual culture.” 1 

This sharply shrewd analysis of the prevailing pattern of 
American education provided Eaton with the opportunity 
for voicing his favorite theories and venting his pet pre- 
judices. One of his most persistent grievances, both personal 
and professional, was against the “Dangerous Monopolies of 
Schools for Educating Teachers,” centered in New England. 
In language at times assuming vitriolic form, Eaton de- 
nounced “the noisy education clubs of the East,” which 
drowned out the useful services of such institutions - as 
Rensselaer and the Troy Female Seminary in training teach- 
ers. Penetrating to the competitive heart of the issue, Eaton 
condemned these seminaries, and their education conven- 
tions, “calculated to give particular booksellers and authors 
considerable control in the school-book market.’’ He was 
distrustful of the “temptation to give any body of men power 
to control the course of education, by official authority, 
assumed or granted.” !* 

Eaton engaged in an acrid exchange of views with the 
spokesmen for the Andover Teachers’ Seminary. He pleaded 
an obligation “to exhibit in a concise manner some of the 
most flagrant abuses and absurdities now practiced in our 
schools. . . . If our schools are to be reformed, truth must 
be told.’’ The Teachers’ Seminary was an “assumed mo- 
nopoly, unparalleled in history,” since there was nothing 
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“peculiar to the education of a schoolmaster . . . except 
learning,” and this was provided by “‘every school of science 
or literature within the limits of our republic.” 1 

In a separate article Amos Eaton paid graceful tribute 
particularly to Mrs. Willard and her Seminary, which had 
become popular without legislative favor. It illustrated “the 
unconquerable spirit of a single individual, and that a fe- 
male,’ who has only “merit, and... . personal exertions” to 
thank for her successful school. Such institutions are not to 
be feared; they decline the moment they cease to be useful, 
and finally fail. But they may become “the bane of learning 
when supported or encouraged by special legislative 
favor.” 18 

Indirectly, of course, Eaton was also alluding to his own 
persistent effort and enterprise in originating and operating 
the Rensselaer School, for which he had enjoyed no special 
legislative favor, and little profit. To the very end of his life 
he continued to experiment and to seek recognition and pa- 
tronage for this first small venture in technical or scientific 
education. In fact, on March 18, 1842, within two months 
of his death, the ailing old schoolmaster published in the 
Troy Daily Budget a long communication which has a re- 
markable contemporary relevance, on the “Great Want of 
Teachers, Whose Learning is Commensurate with Our Im- 
provements in Science and Arts.’ In it, moreover, he an- 
nounced a program for returning to the original “purpose 
of preparing teachers who should keep pace with the rapid 
march of improvement.” The authorization of the degree 
of Civil Engineer in 1835 had “caused many to throng into 
that profession, and to the neglect of other important quali- 
fications. . . . And it is hoped that equally well qualified 
teachers will be prepared.” ?° 

In what was his last public communication, Amos Eaton 
returned to his original and life-long interest in education 
and in the training of teachers. Ironically, Amos Eaton in 
1842 reached the conclusion that “the rage for practical 
engineering, and hurry to obtain employment, have for sev- 
eral sessions caused more or less important omissions of 
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exercises.” He further observed that law and medicine were 
“crowded to overflowing. Engineering is yet profitable, but 
legislative speculations make it exceedingly capricious.” 
With prophetic timeliness, however, he reported that “such 
a dearth of teachers, qualified for giving instruction, com- 
mensurate with the state of improvement for the time, has 
not occurred in several centuries.”’ More seriously, while the 
world was making “unprecedented advances in Science and 
Art, our colleges, academies and schools of equivalent merit, 
mostly slumber in the learned lore of ‘days gone by.’ ”’ There 
was constant demand for competent teachers. Amos Eaton 
reafhirmed his faith in the function of the qualified teacher 
and described his requisite qualifications: 


[The teacher] “must be able, by example and precept, 
to discipline young gentlerien for all the important 
duties of society. Extemporaneous speaking on all sub- 
jects of discussion in the regulation of the important 
concerns of the community is an essential qualification. 
He must exercise students in this manner daily, in all 
the departments of science, and must extend the exer- 
cise to the essentials of moral philosophy, natural law, 
political economy, etc., drawing from past eras maxims 
useful for their own times.” 2° 


This final testament, in large measure, summarized the 
constant pedagogical philosophy and enterprise which con- 
stituted the occupation of Amos Eaton, “the Old School- 
master’ himself, during a long life, despite many vicissitudes 
of personal and professional misfortune. Significantly, in 
this very year, 1842, Eaton’s concept of education received 
corroboration from the Reverend Francis Wayland, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and President of Brown Uni- 
versity, in ‘““Thoughts on the Present Collegiate System in 
the United States.” Years before, as a student at Union 
College in nearby Schenectady, Wayland had corresponded 
with Eaton at Rensselaer and subscribed to ‘‘the success of 
your philosophical researches.” Now, in 1842, he recorded 
the apparent progress of education as measured by the mul- 
tiplication of colleges, professional schools, and seminaries, 
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but was, nevertheless, disturbed by the fact that no provis- 
ion was made “for the merchant, the mechanic, and the 
manufacturer to educate his son, . . . unless he gave him the 
education necessary for a profession.’ Wayland believed that 
“nothing would tend so much to the progress of wealth 
among us as the diffusion throughout the whole people of 
a knowledge of the principles of science and the application 
of science to the arts... ,” and he asked whether it was not 
time “that our system should in this matter undergo a com- 


plete and radical revision?” ** This plea was in time imple- 


mented by a considerable expansion of scientific and tech- 
nological education both in existing and in newly establish- 
ed schools and colleges. Thus was confirmed a significant 
trend in the broadening stream of education, which had 
been largely introduced in modest fashion by Amos Eaton 
a generation earlier at the Rensselaer School, and defended 
by him in word and action to his very death in 1842. 


1 For Amos Eaton’s life and career, see H. H. Ballard, Amos Eaton (Collec- 
tions of the Berkshire Historical & Scientific Society, II, pp. 183 ff., Pittsfield, 
1895) ; and the more recent and comprehensive work by Ethel M. McAllister, 
Amos Eaton, Scientist and Educator (Philadelphia, 1941); cf. also P. C. 
Ricketts, History of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 3rd edition (New York, 
1934) . 

2 Journal of Amos Eaton at Williams College Library; Daily Troy Press, 
Oct. 30, 1833. 

3 Ballard, op. cit., p. 197; W. M. Smallwood, Natural History and the 
American Mind (New York, 1941), pp. 253 ff. 

4 Amos Eaton to Mrs. Sally Eaton, Feb. 7, 1814; Eaton to Rev. Jonas Coe, 
Nov. 9, 1819. (Manuscript Division, New York State Library) . 

5 McAllister, op. cit., pp. 501 ff.; Eaton’s obituary in Troy Daily Whig, 
May 14, 1842; Constitution and Laws of Rensselaer School (March, 1825) ; 
Geological Text-Book (Albany, 1830), which Eaton noted contained his 
ninth effort at “a geological nomenclature.” 

6H. S. van Klooster, “More Light on Eaton’s Original Plan,” Rensselaer 
Alumni News, (March, 1956), p. 6; cf. “The Female Student,” a course of 
lectures delivered in 1830 to the young ladies at the Troy Female Seminary 
by Mrs. Almira Hart Lincoln, sister and associate of Mrs. Emma Willard 
(second edition, New York, 1836) . 

7 “Rensselaer School Exercises” (1827), p. 46; Stephen Van Rensselaer to 
Eaton, Feb. 11, 1829 (Mss. Division, New York State Library) 
8 “Rensselaer School Exercises,” 34 ff. 7 

9 Circular “To Graduates of Colleges and Teachers of Academies and Com- 
mon Schools” (Troy, Oct. 29, 1828); The Troy Whig, May 5, 19, 1835; Laura 
Johnson, Botanical Teacher for North America (ist Edition, 1834) . 

10“Rensselaer School Flotilla” (1830); “Rensselaer School 
(1829) ; Daily Troy Press, Oct. 2, 1833. 

11 Daily Troy Press, II, Sept. 25, 1833. 
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United States” (Boston, 1842), pp. 8 ff., 154; Mss. Letter to Amos Eaton 
(Boston Public Library) . 





THE DIRECTOR'S DEPARTMENT 
FREDERICK B. RICHARDS (1865-1958) 


Word comes to us from Puerto Rico that Death has found 
Fred Richards. This was our grand old man, our founding 
father. Here was the link to all the Association’s history, for 
he became a Trustee at the time the Association was founded in 
1899 and remained a Trustee to the day of his death. His 
attendance at Trustee meetings was phenomenal and there can 
hardly have been a major decision in this organization’s growth 
in which he has not shared. A man could have done all this 
and still have been a cypher but Fred was anything but that. 
As Stephen C. Clark once said of him, “Few people I have ever 
known seem to me to embody in such a rare degree those quali- 
ties of mind and heart and character which we like to think of 
as typical of the best in the American tradition.” In other words 
he was not only a symbol of our past but he was also a living 
statement of our ideals. He had humor, vitality, a sense of pro- 
portion, and horse sense. He loved Ticonderoga and its history. 
He loved especially the Black Watch and he always wore the 
Black Watch tartan either as a necktie or vest, a constant remin- 
der of the brave Scotsmen of whom he had written so well. 

He and I went to Stephen Pell’s funeral together. He was in 
a reminiscent mood and for me it is a rich, rewarding memory. 
Up at Ticonderoga he saw scores of friends he hadn’t seen for a 
long time and it was essentially a reunion for him. On the way 
home I remarked that I always found funerals difficult and I 
have thought of his reply many times. “You know, I don’t. 
I like a funeral. It was that way when I was a boy. At a 
funeral a lot of relatives got together that you didn’t see at any 
other time. They had come in advance and they would stay 
over for a couple of days. It was like a quiet party and everybody 
had a very good time. I was very found of Stephen Pell and I’m 
glad we could come up here and I’m also glad that so many 
other of his friends were here for me to see.” 

He served this Association as a charter member, as a Trustee, 
as Assistant Secretary, as Secretary, Treasurer, Vice-President 
and, finally, as Honorary Vice-President for Life, but, perhaps 
even more, he served it by being the great-hearted gentleman 
he was and by loving this Association which he served so well. 


TRUSTEES MEETING 
At their Board Meeting in New York on February 8th, 1958, 
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the Trustees agreed to two changes which affect every member 
of the Association. DUES: One of our bookkeeping problems is 
that for many years we have sent two issues of New York History 
after membership dues have fallen in arrears. In other words, 
if your renewal was due in January and you didn’t pay up, you 
got the January issue and the April issue. Then you got an 
empty envelope saying, “We're sorry but you didn’t pay your 
dues.” This will no longer be the policy. You will receive four 
issues of New York History; then you will receive a reply enve- 
lope for your next year’s dues but you will not receive the next 
issue of New York History. You will receive a second notice and 
then if we still haven’t heard from you, we will take your name 
off the books until we do. THE YORKER: For some years now 
we have given The Yorker to any adult member who asked for 
it and all he had to do was check the little square on his mem- 
bership form. About 1500 members have taken advantage of 
this and the policy has fulfilled its original purpose, namely to 
make adult membership aware of the Junior Program. I would 
like to see 1500 members still receiving The Yorker but from 
now on it will be necessary to charge $1.00 a year subscription 
fee. I hope that many of you will want to continue taking our 
sprightly junior magazine which I personally find excellent 
reading, fulfilling the prerequisite of all good reading for young- 
sters, namely that adults can read it without boredom and with- 
out retching. But you are going to have to help pay for it and 
I think this is only right and proper. Over the years of rising 
printing costs and rising postage rates, we have kept the cost of 
membership in this Association at $5.00. Our choice is to charge 
for The Yorker or to raise the membership fee. We prefer to do 
the former. 


These changes will come into effect starting with those mem- 
bers who are billed in April and from that point forward. We 
have also had to change the price of Bound Volumes, which we 
were selling at less than cost. From now on the policy will be 
that members of the Association can buy Bound Volumes for 
$5.00 a volume, and non-members can buy them for $6.00 a 
volume. 


BRAZER GUILD 


For many years this Association has enjoyed the cooperation 
of the Esther Stevens Brazer Guild of the Historical Society of 
Early American Decoration, Inc. This is a group of very able 
men and women who are devoted to the preservation, re-creation 
and study of early American decorative patterns. We have always 
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been impressed by the scholarly standards of this group. We 
have had on loan for sometime at Fenimore House a number 
of pieces of painted tinware and furniture belonging to the 
Guild. In 1953 their convention held at The Farmers’ Museum 
was one of the most successful outside gatherings we have ever 
had. A few years ago we granted to the Editor of the group, Mrs. 
Margaret Matteson Coffin, a Dixon Ryan Fox Fellowship to do 
a book on tin painting. Another of their members, Mrs. Shirley 
DeVoe, did the stencillings in Bump Tavern, based upon the 
stencilling found on the original walls. For some years at Seminar 
time Mrs. Emily Heath and Mrs. Violet Scott gave courses in the 
decorative arts. These many contacts over the years, all of them 
pleasant and fruitful, have brought about a new and, I hope, 
happy and productive relationship between the Guild and the 
Association. They have chosen the New York State Historical 
Association as the depository for their library, patterns and orig- 
inal objects. We will provide them with a place in which to do 
research and study. We look forward to their holding many of 
their annual meetings in Cooperstown and we look forward also 
to Cooperstown being the place where they will give courses of 
instruction with our cooperation and assistance. 

The Trustees have indicated their delight at this new rela- 
tionship and those of us on the staff feel very strongly that it 
opens a whole new opportunity for service, education and dis- 
play. 


SEMINARS 


For the eleventh time we will be offering the Seminars July 
6-12, and 13-19. There are a number of rather unusual aspects 
to this year’s courses. First of all, it has seemed to us that our 
greatest service to “1959-Year of History,” the Hudson-Cham- 
plain Festival, lies in providing educational services to those who 
will be carrying the burden for this project at a local level. We 
are, therefore, offering a course in the history of the Hudson 
and Champlain Valleys led by Dr. Carl Carmer, Dr. Morris Bis- 
hop, Dr. Henry Noble MacCracken and Mr. Edward Hamilton. 
Then we are offering a course for people responsible for 
pageants and outdoor plays, of which there are bound to be a 
great many, and Professor George McCalmon and Mr. Christian 
Moe, both in the Cornell University Theatre, will take the lead- 
ership there. 

Another innovation will be the course in Victorian Taste, 
under the leadership of Miss Alice Winchester, Editor of An- 
tiques, and one of our Trustees. For the first time, I believe, 
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there will be an attempt at a comprehensive survey of the archi- 
tecture, furniture, and decorative arts of the Victorian Ameri- 
cans. As Miss Winchester has pointed out, more Americans have 
pieces of Victorian furniture as family pieces than any other 
kind and yet we know very little about these heirlooms. This 
course will try to show the relationship between these furnish- 
ings and the houses in which they were originally placed and 
the intellectual climate of their time. Nothing has pleased me 
more over the years than the fact that in the Seminars we have 
repeatedly broken fresh ground and this course will be doing 
that and I think doing it with distinction. 

Miss Barck will again be giving her course in Family History 
in the second week, at the same time as the course in Victorian 
Taste. 

During the first and second week we will be giving Frontier 
Folkways, which can be taken one week or two weeks, and it will 
carry college credit through the State University Oneonta Teach- 
ers College. This course will be devoted in the morning to actual 
experience with the handskills of the frontier period and in the 
afternoons to lectures. 


There will be a course in the preservation of historical mater- 
ials under the leadership of Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian 
and Trustee. With him will be his distinguished confrere, Dr. 
Christopher Crittenden, Director of Archives and History, State 
of North Carolina, and former President of American Associa- 
tion for State and Local History. 


Happily for us Sheldon and Caroline Keck will be back once 
more, giving their invaluable training in the conservation of 
paintings. All in all, it looks to me like a well-rounded, stimu- 
lating two weeks, and remember that the Annual Meeting will 
take place in that medial week-end, July 11 and 12. 


REDISCOVERED PAINTERS OF UPSTATE NEW YORK 


One of the major events of 1958 for the Association will be 
the opening at Fenimore House on June I4th of an exhibition 
of 75 paintings, called “Rediscovered Painters of Upstate New 
York.” The origin of this show goes back nearly five years, to 
the time when Miss Janet MacFarlane was our Curator, Mr. 
Robert Wheeler was Director of the Albany Institute of History 
and Art, and Mr. Harris Prior was Director of the Community 
Arts Program of the Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute at Utica. 
The original idea was to get together an exhibit of paintings 
from these three museums and a few others, the work of artists 
who were little known and but short remembered. Well, Fate 
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took a hand in all this. Mr. Wheeler went to the Sleepy Hollow 
Restorations, Miss MacFarlane succeeded him at Albany. Mr. 
Prior went ahead with the plans by himself, starting the 
necessary research and making a first survey of the potential. 
Then Mr. Prior left Utica to become Director of the American 
Federation of Arts. In the fall of 1956 Agnes Halsey Jones, who 
was beginning her volunteer art research for this Association, 
picked up the project where Mr. Prior had set it down, has 
extended the research, found the pictures and, finally, written 
the catalogue. Throughout all this she has had the unlimited 
cooperation of the staffs of the cooperating museums—Rochester 
Memorial Art Gallery where the show will be held from Septem- 
ber 26 through October 21, the Albany Institute of History and 
Art (October 30-November 20), Munson-Williams-Proctor In- 
stitute (November 3-December 21), and the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts (January 4- January 25, 1959). 

The intent here has been to discover painters whose names 
do not appear or appear only in the footnotes of histories of 
American art, to discover the neglected and to bring to light 
those who once gave pleasure and have been forgotten. The 
result is the inclusion of 75 pictures, the earliest of which was 
painted in the early 18th century, and the last of which is dated 
about 1875. The work of forty-seven different artists is to be 
seen, borrowed from fourteen institutions and fourteen individ- 
uals. More than 25% have never before been shown to the pub- 
lic and many of those that come from other museums have only 
been occasionally on view. In selecting the pictures the area 
south of Westchester County has been avoided because it was 
our feeling from the beginning that it is the cultural contribu- 
tions of upstate New York which tend to be neglected or un- 
known. 

We are always talking about the fact that New York State 
has everything and that variety is its keynote; certainly variety 
is the keynote of this show. There are portraits of men, women 
and children, family groups, Indians, frontiersmen, literary 
men, people working and playing. There are canals, railroads, 
and river boats and the everlasting charm of our New York 
landscape. The painting styles are as varied as the subject mat- 
ter, ranging from the primitive to the most sophisticated. Here 
is the social history as the artist recorded it but here, too, is 
the warm pleasure that only an artist can give us. 

Due to the riches of the Albany Institute of History and Art, 
there will be a number of paintings from the Dutch period and 
in the Hudson River Dutch style. Of particular interest are cer- 
tain artists of whom little has been known until the present time 
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but who now appear as rich contributors to New York culture. 
I am thinking particularly of J. L. D. Mathies, of whom Pro- 
fessor Wisbey writes in this issue of New York History, as he 
did in October. I am thinking, too, of H. Walton, Ithaca’s maker 
of lithographs, whose water color miniature portraits have such 
crisp charm and whose landscapes catch the magic of the Finger 
Lakes. 

I can’t help but feel that this is going to be a very stimulating 
show and I hope that this stimulation is especially productive 
in encouraging localities throughout the State during “1959- 
Year of History” to develop exhibitions of the work of their local 
painters. We have been amazed at the untold riches which 
seemingly every community has hidden away. 


ART RESEARCH PROGRAM 


The exhibition of Rediscovered Painters is only one phase of 
a much larger and long term program on which Mrs. Jones is 
also working. This is to develop here at Cooperstown a research 
file of information on artists who have painted in New York 
State, down to let us say 1900. In a little time we hope that we 
will be able to provide any scholar or local society that wants 
information about regional artists with biographical information 
and information about where the paintings by such artists can 
be found. This isn’t the kind of thing that is done quickly but 
if one person is prepared to devote considerable time to it, over 
a period of five years an extremely useful reference file can be 
developed. We hope that as communities make their plans for 
art exhibits in 1959, they will get in touch with the Association; 
if we can be of help to them, our resources will be placed at 
their disposal and we hope that the findings of these local com- 
mittees can be added to the accumulating body of information 
here. This is a two-way street in which we will be happy to help 
and we will also be happy to enrich our files with local findings. 
I have appended a list compiled by Mrs. Jones of artists who are 
either in the show of rediscovered artists or who might well have 
been, in the hope that those of you who are interested in this 
field will keep an eye out for their work and biographical data. 
One of the Association’s contributions to our cultural history 
will, we hope, be a growing awareness of our State’s artists and 
our art tradition. Once more, New York is far richer than it 
realizes. 





THE Drrector’s DEPARTMENT 


A LIMITED LIST OF NEW YORK STATE PAINTERS WE 
WISH TO KNOW MORE ABOUT 


The following names are those known painters who will be 
represented in the show of REDISCOVERED PAINTERS OF 
UPSTATE NEW YORK which will open at Cooperstown June 
14, 1958, and travel the State till February, 1959. We would like 
to know anything more about these artists that we can learn, 
especially local tradition, family history and material in early, 
local, or obscure publications. 

The places mentioned after the artists’ names are not the only 
ones associated with those artists, but are the ones that have so 
far come to our attention. The dates refer to paintings known 
by them, or to life span. 

Any information you can add to our files should be addressed 
to: Agnes Halsey Jones, Art Research, New York State Historical 
Association, Cooperstown. 


Ambrose Andrews (1824) Troy; Gt. Barrington, Mass. 


C. Balis (c. 1850) 
A. D. O. Browere (1844) 
J. Brown (1808) 


Thomas Chambers (c. 1850) 


James Clonney (1850-60s) 


Wm. Croome (b. 1790, d. 
1860) 

Jasper F. Cropsey (1823-1900) 

J. M. Culverhouse 

Thomas Davies 
18th Century) 

James Eights (1798-1882) 

M. E. Ferrill (1870's) 

Mr. Freeman (1816) 

Deborah Goldsmith Throop 
(1808-1836) 


(2nd half 


Edwin Wayburn Goodwin 
(1800-1845) 
James Hart (1828-1901) 
William Hart (1823-1894) 
George Harvey (c. 1800-1878) 
Robert Havell Jr. (1793- 
1878) 
Joseph H. 
1872) 
Agnes Jeffrey (1834) 


Hidley (1830- 


New Hartford 

Catskill; Stockton, Calif. 
Utica 

Hudson Valley 
Otsego County 
Albany; Boston, Mass. 
Hudson Valley 

Mohawk & Hudson Valleys 


Hudson Valley 
Albany 

Troy 
Cooperstown 


Hamilton; Toddsville; Fly 
Creek; Cooperstown 


Auburn; 
Albany 
Albany; Troy; Mt. Vernon 
Hastings-on-Hudson 


Albany; Ithaca 


Ossining; Tarrytown 


Troy; Poestenkill 
Canandaigua; Rochester 
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Mr. Johnson (c. 1835) 
*James E. Johnson (c. 1835) 


T. J. Kennedy (1839) 

Mary Keys (1832) 

M. M. Manchester (c. 1832) 

J. L. D. Mathies (active 1820) 

Thompkins Matteson (1813- 
1884) 

Reuben Rowley (Roulery) 
(c. 1832) 

Eugene _ Sintzenich 
1852) 

*Eugene M. Sintzenich (son) 

Mary Smith (1862) 

Wm. James Stillman (1828- 
1901) 

Arthur Fitzwilliam Tait 
(1819-1905) 

*Augustus Taite (c. 1840) 

Thomas K. Van Zandt 
tive 1844-60) 

*Benjamin Van Zandt (“pain- 
ter” in 1870 Directory) 

Pieter Vanderlyn (1723) 

William Guy Wall (1792- 
after 1864) 

Henry Walton 
1846) 

Robert W. Weir (1803-1889) 


(died 


(ac- 


(active 1835- 


Spencertown (Columbia Coun- 
ty) 

Washington, Rensselaer, & Co- 
umbia Counties 

Auburn, Cayuga County 

Possibly Mohawk Valley 

Possibly Rochester 

Rochester; Canandaigua 


Sherburne 


Albany and Greene, Chenango 
Co. 

Rochester 

Rochester 

Rochester 


Schenectady 


Adirondacks; Yonkers 
Albany 


Albany 


Albany 
Albany; Kingston 


Newburgh 


Ithaca; to Calif. 1859? 
West Point 


* Not in the show, but connected with painters who are. 





LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


Dorotuy C. BARCK 


Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


Richard Sanders Allen’s welcome Covered Bridges of the 
Northwest was printed in 1957 at Brattleboro, Vermont, by the 
Stephen Greene Press ($5.95), illustrated with over 100 photo- 
graphs, diagrams and maps. There is a chapter on “The Build- 
ers: Unsung Pioneers of Engineering” and a detailed account 
of “Methods and Tools” used in bridge construction. The for- 
mer features Theodore Burr, pioneer miller at Oxford, Che- 
nango County, who built dozens of bridges in New York State. 
Taking the New England states, New York, and New Jersey in 
order, ten pages are devoted to covered bridges in the Empire 
State, and to Major Salmon Wheat, Isaac Damon, Squire Whip- 
ple, Robert Murray and other engineers and builders. Appendix 
I is a tabulation of covered bridges in existence as of June 1, 
1957. Thirty-two are listed in New York State (of which seven 
are in Delaware County, six in Ulster County, and four in Sulli- 
van County) . 


There are a number of references to New York State in Land 
Tenure and Land Taxation in America, by the late Aaron M. 
Sakolski, published in 1957 by the Robert Schalkenbach Foun- 
dation, Inc., 50 East 69th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


The Cortland County Historical Society, Cortland, N. Y., pub- 
lished in 1957 volume I of Cortland County Chronicles, being 
papers from that Society’s collections selected by a committee 
appointed by its Executive Board. Six of the papers are about 
railroads of Cortland County, and the other thirteen relate to 
the origin of the County, the Keeney Settlement, Port Watson, 
early academies in the County, David Morse, Hermon Camp 
Goodwin, the ledger of a country store, Rev. Seth Williston, the 
Homer Congregational Church, ecclesiastical trials in early 
churches, Smith Hurlbut’s farm-house, Cortland Village, and 
reminiscences of Church Street in Cortland. 


The third issue of Yesteryears for the Appreciation and Study 
of New York Regional History, compiled by Francis V. Grifone, 
of Scipio Center, was published in February of this year, and 
contains articles about western New York, the Smith and Seelye 
families, and some cemetery inscriptions. 
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“A Brief History of the Millerton Methodist Church” written 
in 1951 by the Reverend William R. Phinney, to mark its one 
hundredth anniversary, was issued in 1957 with an addendum 
bringing the congregation’s story up-to-date (forty pages, mimeo- 
graphed). 


In 1957, the History of the First Presbyterian Church of Mon- 
roe, New York, 1783-1956, prepared and edited by Mrs. C. Ar- 
thur Brooks, was issued in mimeograph form, and may be pur- 
chased for $2.20 postpaid from Mrs. G. W. Bush, of 180 Stage 
Road, Monroe, N. Y. The volume includes baptisms, 1783-1952, 
marriages, 1783-1785, 1821-1898, and lists of church members, 
1784-1951, arranged both alphabetically and chronologically. 
The 300 pages are followed by a 67-page index of names com- 
piled by Mr. George Lewis. 


On its one hundredth anniversary, the Hiawatha Lodge No. 
434, Free and Accepted Masons of the State of New York, in 
Mount Vernon, published its Centennial History, by Charles F. 
Sherman and Kenneth L. E. Marsden. It is a bound, printed 
volume of 72 pages, with a number of illustrations. A few copies 
of the edition (limited to 1000) may be purchased by interested 
persons at $2.50, from Mr. Marsden, Chairman, 55 Park Place, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Papers on Putnam County History, produced by members of 
the Third Work Shop Group in that County, were issued in 
1957 (mimeographed) by the Work Shop leader, Reverend Hor- 
ace E. Hillery of Patterson, N. Y., Putnam County Historian. 
These papers relate to the last hundred years in the county 
(continuing the first two series), and cover a variety of local 
subjects including folklore, transportation, the Cold Spring 
Musical Society, Manitou, Gail Borden and the milk industry, 
mills, and iron mines, with a chronology of the county’s history 
from the beginning, and a list of the most important persons in 
the County, by periods. 


The Historian of the Town of Arcadia, Mrs. Irma Gallup 
Stroup, contributed to the Newark (N. Y.) Courier-Gazette, for 
thirty-two weeks, articles about the Town of Arcadia, and about 
Newark from its first settlement in 1791, to 1853, the year when 
the village was incorporated. In November, 1957, her articles 
were printed in booklet form, with the title under which they 
were published in the newspaper, Around The Town in By- 
Gone Days. These forty pages, with six illustrations, supplement 
the centennial booklet of 1953, which dealt mainly with events 
in the years since 1853. 
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In 1950, the Rotary Club of Unadilla appointed a committee 
to bring the published history of Unadilla up to date by con- 
tinuing Francis W. Halsey’s The Pioneers of Unadilla, printed 
in 1902. Mr. Walter L. Hunt, chairman, and his fellow commit- 
teemen went to work, and the results were published at Unadilla 
at the end of 1957, in an attractive bound volume of 255 pages, 
with 17 illustrations, called The Village Beautiful. Recent his- 
tory is admittedly the most difficult to write. Mr. Hunt, his com- 
mittee, and the Unadilla Rotary Club are to be congratulated 
upon their recognition of the importance of yesterday, and upon 
having made the story of Unadilla’s last half-century available. 


The latest publication of the Pennsylvania Historical and 
Museum Commission is a Bibliography of Pennsylvania History 
(Harrisburg, 1957), compiled by Norman B. Wilkinson, edited 
by S. K. Stevens and Donald H. Kent. It is an expansion of 
Writings on Pennsylvania History (published in 1946), adding 
all books and articles on Pennsylvania history to 1952, published 
sources excluded from the earlier volume, and older titles omit- 
ted from the Writings. The 9198 items listed include a number 
which are of local interest to New Yorkers, particularly relating 
to Palatine Germans, trade, the New York-Pennsylvania boun- 
dary, the Allegheny, Delaware and Susquehanna Rivers, and the 
Sullivan Indian Expedition. The volume may be ordered at 
seven dollars a copy, postpaid, from the State Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Publications Building, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Volume XII of The Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, 
The University of the State of New York, 1957), was issued late 
in 1957 by the Division of Archives and History, Dr. Albert B. 
Corey, Director, and like the previous two in the series, was pre- 
pared for publication by Dr. Milton W. Hamilton, Senior His- 
torian. This volume covers the years 1766-1774, to Sir William's 
death, supplementing volumes V-VIII. Many of the 537 docu- 
ments it makes available to students are from the Public Ar- 
chives of Canada, the William L. Clements Library at Ann 
Arbor, The New-York Historical Society, the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and many other libraries and private collec- 
tions, as well as from the New York State Library. 

An addenda volume is promised, to include letters lately dis- 
covered, accounts and journals which had been deferred, errata, 
and a chronological finding list of documents in the two chron- 
ological series in which the Papers have been printed. 

The price of Volume XII is eight dollars, and copies may be 
ordered from the New York State Education Department, Fi- 
nance Section, Room 146-A, Albany 1, N. Y. 
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ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Volumes I, II, and III of The Papers of Sir William Johnson 
are out of print, but the other volumes may still be bought from 
that same office at the following prices: Volume IV, $2.75; 
Volume V and VI, $2.50 each; Volume VII, $3.25; Volume 


VIII, $2.50; Volume IX, $3.25; Volume X, $5.00; and Volume 
XI, $5.25. 


ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


ADAMS, James N. “Lincoln and Hiram Barney.” Journal of the Illinois 
State Historical Society 50:343-76, Winter 1957. Photograph of Barney 
by Brady. 

Hiram Barney (1811-1895), of New York, appointed by Lincoln as 
Collector of the Port of New York. 

BILLIAS, George A. “Pelham Bay: A Forgotten Battle [October 18, 1776].” 
The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 42:20-38, January 1958. 
Illustrated. 

BYRNE, Thomas E. “Spanish Influenza—The Epidemic Swept Chemung 
County in 1918.” The Chemung Historical Journal 3 (no. 2): 384-85, 
December 1957. 

COLDEN, Charles S. “The Flushing Remonstrance [1657].” 
County Historical Journal 18 (no. 4): 1-5, Fall 1957. 
DERLETH, August. “On the Use of Local History in Fiction.” Wisconsin 

Magazine of History 41: 79-84, Winter 1957-58. 

DOUGLASS, Harry S. “The Immortal Mary Jemison.” Historical Wyoming 
11: 33-46, January 1958. Illustrated. 

EYRES, Lawrence E. “Ya-Ie-Wa-Noh (She Who Watches Over Us) —Harriet 
Maxwell Converse.” The Chemung Historical Journal 3 (no. 2): 379-83, 
December 1957. Illustrated. 

FOX, Louis H. “Pioneer Women’s-Rights Magazine.” The New-York His- 
torical Society Quarterly 42:70-74, January 1958. Illustrated. 

The Lily, 1849-1856, of which Mrs. Amelia Bloomer was the first editor. 

GIDDINGS, T. H. “Rushing the Transatlantic News in the 1830's and 
1840's.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 42:47-59, January 
1958. Illustrated. 

GRIFFIN, Clifford S. “Religious Benevolence as Social Control, 1815-1860." 
The Mississippi Valley Historical Review 44:423-44, December 1957. 

GRIFFING, Eugene S. “Wreck of sou hans Island Sound steamer] Mass- 
achusetts [October 6, 1870].” Long? Island Forum 20:227-28, December 
1957. Iliustrated. 

HIGHAM, John. “Social Discrimination Against Jews in America, 1830- 
1930.” Publications of the American Jewish Historical Society 47:1-33, 
September 1957. ‘ 

HOGAN, Donald W. “Unwanted Treasures of the Patent Office.” American 
Heritage 9 (no. 2): 16-19, 101-3, February 1958. Illustrated. 

HUGUENIN, Charles A. “The Amazing Fox Sisters.” New York Folklore 
Quarterly 8: 241-76, Winter 1957. 

JOHNSON, Laurence. “Early Home Coffee Roasters.” The Chronicle of 
the Early American Industries Association 10:37-39, 45, December 1957. 
Illustrated. 


The Nassau 
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KIRK, Grayson. “The Marquis de Lafayette.” The New-York Historical 
Society Quarterly 42: 5-19, January 1958. Illustrated. 

KOKE, Richard J. “‘10 Miles from N. York’—The Resurrection of an old 
Milestone from the Kingsbridge Road.” The New-York Historical 
_ Society Quarterly 42:75-79, January 1958. Illustrated. 

LUKE, Myron H. “The Long Island of the Flushing Remonstrance.” The 
Nassau County Historical Journal 18 (no. 4): 20-32. Fall 1957. 

McCAUSLAND, Walter. “Imogene Strickler Robertson: Eighty Years in 
Buffalo.” Niagara Frontier 4(no. 3): 1-8, Autumn 1957. Illustrated. 

McCORMICK, Richard P. “The Historical Society Is An Educational In- 
stitution.” Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society 75:231-36, 
October 1957. ; . 

McDERMOTT, John Francis. “George Caleb Bingham and the American 
Art-Union.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 42:60-69, Jan- 
uary 1958. Illustrated. 

MATTICE, Paul B. “The Strategic Thrust From the Middle Fort [at 
Middleburgh, in 1778, under Lt. Col. William Butler of Pennsylvania].” 
Schoharie County Historical Review 21 (no. 2) :9-15, Winter 1957. 
Illustrated. 

OSBORNE, Chester G. “Dr. Daniel Robert, 1746-1804.” Long Island Forum 
20:223-24, 235-36, December 1957. Illustrated. 

PRINGLE, Henry F. “ ‘Especially pretty Alice.’ During their courtship 
exuberant young Theodore Roosevelt puzzled the delicate Alice Lee, 
but they had three idyllic years of marriage before tragedy separated 
them.” American Heritage 9 (no. 2) :62-64, 103-105, February 1958. 
Illustrated. 

SERGENT, Mary Elizabeth. “Classmates Divided, On the Eve of the Civil 
War differing loyalties sent some West Pointers north, others south ... ” 
American Heritage 9 (no. 2) :30-35, 86-87, February 1958. Illustrated. 

SMITH, Jerome Irving. “Early Industrial Machinery and the Decorative 
Arts.” Art in America 45 (no. 4) :38-43, Winter 1957-58. Illustrated by 
examples owned by the Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn, Michigan. 

SPENCER, Frances B. “History of the Reformed Church [at Middleburg] 
1732-1957.” Schoharie County Historical Review 21 (no. 2) :3-8, Winter 
1957. 

TREBOR, Haynes. “The Story of the Flushing Remonstrance.” The Nassau 
County Historical Journal 18 (no. 4) :6-19, Fall 1957. 

TUOMEY, Douglas. “Handy Jones, [Great South] Bay Pirate Unique.” Long 
Island Forum 20:225-26, December 1957. Illustrated. 

VAIL, R. W. G. “Our Friendly Enemies, the Pro-American Caricatures of a 
London Woman Printseller [Mrs. Mary Darly], 1776-1778." The New- 
York Historical Society Quarterly 42:39-46, January, 1958. Illustrated. 

WEITENKAMPF, Frank. “Nineteenth Century History in Illustrated Week- 
lies.” Art in America 45 (no. 4) :28-31, Winter 1957-58. Illustrated. 

A new quarterly, the Walt Whitman Birthplace Bulletin, was started last 
year, with number 1 dated October, 1957, and number 2, January, 1958, pub- 
lished by Verne Dyson (who is also business manager) , 1 Commercial Boule- 
vard, Brentwood, Long Island, N. Y., for the Walt Whitman Birthplace 
Association. It is sent free to members of that Association; subscription is 
one dollar a year. The editors are Verne Byson and Mrs. Martha K. Hall, 
and the articles relate to the Walt Whitman House, on Walt Whitman Road, 
Huntington Station, Long Island, and to the poet himself. 


The American Museum of Natural History, Central Park West at West 
79th Street, New York 24, N. Y., inaugurated in January, 1958, a quarterly 
journal, Curator, edited by Edwin H. Colbert, its curator of fossil reptiles 
and amphibians, and an Editorial Board composed of other members of the 
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Museum’s staff. The inaugural editorial statement to the reader emphasizes 
that museum problems have become, with the expansion of the museum 
function, extremely varied and complex, requiring professional skill and 
competence to administer the organization, olen and prepare exhibits, use 
and maintain collections, and “to serve and deal with the public need for 
education and knowledge.” The museum personnel have been facing intricate 
problems and discovering solutions contributing to specialized knowledge, 
without any medium in this country in which to record their experience or 
to seek the advice of colleagues in other institutions. The purpose of this new 
publication is to provide “a vehicle for the expression of opinion, comment, 
reflection, experience, criticism, and suggestion by the various members of its 
staff on all the activities of museum work. It is meant to serve the publication 
needs that fall outside its traditional scientific and popular publications. 
In short, this is to be a professional journal worthy of the skills and standards 
of modern museology.” 

One year’s subscription to the new quarterly Curator costs five dollars, 
with a special charter subscription offer of two years for seven dollars and 
fifty cents. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Freedom’s Fetters. The Alien and Sedition Laws and American 
Civil Liberties. By James Morton Situ. (Cornell Studies 
in Civil Liberty. Published in cooperation with the Insti- 
tute of Early American History and Culture. Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, Ithaca, N. Y., 1956, Pp. xv, 464. $5.00) 


This first full length study of the passage and operation of 
the Alien and Sedition Laws is a brilliant addition to the Cor- 
nell Studies in Civil Liberty and is of special interest to students 
of New York history for the vivid case studies of five New York 
victims of the political hysteria of 1798-1800. One of these deal- 
ing with Jedidiah Peck of Otsego county appeared originally in 
New York History in January, 1954. 

Some eight chapters in the first part of the book are devoted 
to “The Background for Repression” and a detailed legislative 
history of the acts and the state of public opinion. In the re- 
maining nine chapters Smith takes up, case by case, the prosecu- 
tions and threats of action under these laws as well as the com- 
mon law for seditious libel. About fifty pages are devoted to the 
New York cases. In a final chapter the author sets down his 
conclusions on “The Sedition Law, Free Speech and the Ameri- 
can Political Process.” 


Smith’s effective marshalling of evidence can leave no doubt 
that, as he puts it, “under the guise of patriotic purpose and 
internal security, the Federalists enacted a program designed to 
cripple, if not destroy, the Jeffersonian party.” In enforcement, 
“the evidence is conclusive that the Sedition Law . . . reduced 
the limits of speech and press in the United States to those set 
by the English common law in the days before the American 
Revolution.” 

New York’s Federalist leaders emerge from this account as 
having played an important role in developing and especially 
applying this legislation. Copious quotations from New York 
newspapers also attest to the exaggerated state of Federalist 
opinion. As to Alexander Hamilton, Smith corrects the usual 
view that he was moderate, pointing out that he “supported 
. . . [the] laws and advocated their vigorous enforcement.” 

Four of the five New York targets of the day were editors or 
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printers: Ann Greenleaf, publisher of The Argus, the leading 
Jeffersonian organ of the state; her journeyman-foreman, David 
Frothingham; John Daly Burk, an Irish political refugee and 
editor of the fiery Time Piece; and William Durrell, printer 
of an obscure Westchester County paper. The most famous vic- 
tim, Jedidiah Peck, was Otsego County’s new assemblyman who 
had recently parted ways with Judge William Cooper to enter 
the Jeffersonian fold. Typical of Federalist extremism, Peck 
actually was indicted as seditious because he circulated a peti- 
tion against the Alien and Sedition Laws! 

The effects of the cases on New York politics were significant. 
The Federalists scored a pyrrhic victory: three Republican 
papers had to suspend publication, two printers were fined and 
jailed, and Burk went into hiding to avoid deportation. Mrs. 
Greenleaf and Peck, however, were “too hot to handle” and 
were never brought to trial. By 1800 the whole sordid business 
boomeranged. New papers mushroomed, New York went Jeffer- 
sonian in state as well as national politics, Peck was returned 
to office by an even greater margin, and the Federalists were in 
eclipse} 


Smith’s interpretation of the laws as an effort at political 


repression would have been strengthened had he done more 
to place his legislative history and case studies within a frame- 
work of partisan politics, and had he defined more clearly the 
balance of forces in national and state politics. His treatment 
of the Peck episode, for example, is strong precisely because it 
has this dimension. His explanation of the Federalists’ behavior 
would also have been enhanced by getting them in the perspec- 
tive of their earlier attempts at repression in the 1790's, and 
especially by a more probing examination of French-American 
relations and the interrelation of Federalist foreign and domestic 
policies. 

Smith’s research has been painstaking, and his narrative of 
the cases is vivid and dramatic, no mean feat in face of the 
sparse character of court and newspaper records. Altogether it 
is an exhaustive synthesis replacing all previous work on the 
subject. The author, Editor of Publications for the Institute of 
Early American History, promises a second volume on the 
Jeffersonian opposition of the period. Having told us how 
American liberties were violated, he will now help us to under- 
stand the means for their defense. If the second volume ap- 
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proaches the first in vigor, the author will have made a lasting 
contribution both to our early history and the contemporary 
effort to preserve the freedoms of the First Amendment. 


State Teachers College, ALFRED YOUNG 
Paterson, N. J. 


Canoeable Waterways of New York State. By LAWRENCE I. GRIN- 
NELL. (Pageant Press, Inc., New York, 1956, Pp. 349. $5.00) 


The author and his family have run 4700 miles of New York 
State rivers, canals, lakes and reservoirs in canoes (sometimes in 
foldboats) and this careful record of their trips forms probably 
the best book of its kind about any American waterways. 

Dr. Grinnell was graduated from Harvard University in 1912. 
He retired from business in 1938 in favor of ornithology and 
received a Ph.D. from Cornell University in 1947. With his wife 
he has travelled widely and taken many motion pictures of birds, 
mountaineering and white water subjects. They have recently 
returned from a five months trip to New Zealand and Australia. 

Every boatable waterway in New York State, as far as I can 
judge, is listed and the information on each is codified by a 
system instantly usable. In every case which I know personally, 
the description is accurate and wonderfully complete. The year 
and day of the report is given with the practicable cruising mile- 
age, width, water stage when run, difficulty of the rivers, and the 
topographic maps involved; the accounts conclude with a con- 
cise discussion covering any other matters of interest, including 
historical notes. 

A boating book may seem far from the business of history but 
this one will lead you to many little known spots which are fas- 
cinating and will also illumine much that you read about New 
York State. Our city-oriented minds too easily forget the per- 
petual importance of all our waterways in understanding our 
State’s history. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. AGNES HALsEy JONES 
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Soldiers of the States, The Role of the National Guard in Ameri- 
can Democracy. By WILLIAM H. Riker. (Public Affairs Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1957, Pp. 129. $3.25) 


“This study of the militia was undertaken, not out of mere 
antiquarian interest in the militia itself, but rather to learn from 
American experience with federalism in military affairs some- 
thing about the perennial problems of federalism as a whole.” 
In this and similar statements throughout his book Professor 
Riker explains his reason for writing it. In other words, his 
analysis of the militia and National Guard as a military body, 
as a social force, as an institution, are really by products of a 
larger search. Now the author does not hesitate to analyze such 
questions, often quite critically. Many of his value judgments 
seem to make good sense, and some can be read with profit by 
Guardsmen today, but about all there is a sense of casualty, a 
feeling that they were made in passing, without complete reflec- 
tion, and incidental to the main stream of the narrative. 

The structure of Professor Riker’s book is conventional. An 
inadequate start is made from the “historical roots” where little 
attempt is given to examining the backgrounds of standing ver- 
sus reserve forces. Worthwhile reviews of the “constitutional 
setting” and the “degeneration of the militia” follow. Correctly 
he points out that “by the time of the Civil War, the only real 
militia were the volunteer corps,” but then overlooks this fact 
because of his inability to see that the ordinary militia and the 
volunteer corps were as opposite in viewpoint as both of them 
were to the regular establishment. 

By mid-book the author reaches relatively modern times. Here 
he is on surer ground and it is here that, unfortunately, the 
book is almost certainly to be interpreted by many readers as an 
attack on the modern National Guard. This judgment would 
be unfair; the author, as he points out, is concerned with the 
workings of federalism and with the Guard only as it illustrates 
these workings. He seems to be aware of arguments on the pro- 
Guard side but he makes little of them since they do not concern 
his principal thesis. For example, on page 67, Professor Riker 
points out that, since 1903, the Regular Army not only has in- 
creased its control of the selection and training of Guardsmen, 
“but also it has been authorized to develop its own reserve, 
which is, in some respects, directly in competition with the 
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Guard.” Had the author been as diligent as he might in search- 
ing into this “competition” over the past forty years he would 
have come up with more than a mere comparison of lobbying 
techniques. 

Accusations of unfairness are also sure to arise from the au- 
thor’s choice of sources. There being a really large body of litera- 
ture on the Guard and still no adequate history written, he is 
to be congratulated on the breadth of his research. But his 
reading, in the main, was confined to legalistic and scholarly 
papers and to the disciples of Emory Upton. There is very little 
that stems from the grass roots of the Guard and its precedessors 
and next to nothing from serious military history. Yet, despite all 
these limitations, Professor Riker’s book remains a significant 
contribution to the literature of the field and is heads above the 
usual staleness and special pleading one too often finds. 


West Point, N. Y. FREDERICK P. Topp 


Old American Houses 1700-1850, How to Restore, Remodel and 
Reproduce Them. By Henry LioneEL WILLIAMS and Orta- 
Lig K. Wittiams. (Coward-McCann, Inc., New York, 1957, 
Pp. 190. $6.95) 


This book has a fund of earthy information on the early 
houses of New England, the Middle Atlantic States, and Virginia, 
which is interesting and useful to architect, antiquarian and old 
house hobbyist. The writers carry us through the backgrounds 
of those early dwellings, whose ancestral prototypes are found 
in England, France, Sweden, the Netherlands, and Germany. 
They describe the evaluation of the simple house roof from early 
“cruck” construction (bowed upward bracing fastened at the 
ridge to form a wishbone-like frame) to the king post and queen 
post truss supports which are the commonest methods of early 
roof framing. There are many explanations in the form of sketch 
details to clearly describe these as well as such methods as over- 
hangs, mortised and tenoned joints fastened by pegs (no nails 
used in the old framing), the pent roof of Pennsylvania, sum- 
mer beams, beam irons, gutter hangers, etc. There are drawings 
showing six basic types of gambrel roofs, the identities of which 
have always been confusing to me. Other interesting illustrations 
and drawings and photographs of early designs of hardware, 
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such as hinges, latches, pulls, shutter catches; and mouldings, 
door and window designs and early stairs, methods of plastering, 
laying brick, and the designs of hand-made nails are expertly 
described. 

Stone houses of the Middle Atlantic States and “stone enders” 
of Rhode Island are duly regarded, and it is explained why we 
find heavy wood members embedded in masonry to form an 
integral part of the structure for reinforcing anchor supports 
and sometimes actually to support masonry. Under good condi- 


tions such members show no signs of deterioration after as many 
as three hundred years. 


The book contains extensive details and sketches of fireplaces 
and chimneys, and gives advice in making old flues fireproof for 
modern use. It describes the construction and workings of the 
domed bake ovens which protrude through the backsides of early 
New York and Pennsylvania fireplace walls. Sometimes what 
may be regarded as the original fireplace of a house covers a 
much older one behind it—a point which I often suspected but 
never verified. 

For those seeking an old forgotten gem to restore, and for 
those who have already found one, this book will be most in- 
structive. It tells you what to look for and where to find clues 
as to the age of a house—features such as the “guillotine sash,” 
raised panel doors and shutters, and the degree of delicacy of 
wood mouldings. 

The authors differentiate between restoring and remodeling. 
Their restoration technique apparently is with discipline and 
patience. The question of whether or not a house is worth re- 
storing is a matter of its historical value, and I suppose the cost 
of the operation. Their approach is to restore without com- 
promise in materials, methods and workmanship, regardless of 
the time involved. This is as it should be but the question 
raised is who has the time or money? 

Remodeling is another story and “extreme priority of design 
is not always desirable in a house to be lived in” the authors 
say. At this point lines should be drawn by an expert, and the 
procedure should be with caution. You must have heating pipes 
or ducts, plumbing and fire safe electric wiring. The problem 
is how to conceal them or make them the least conspicuous. 
Antique adherents want their dishwashers and push button 
ranges cut down to eighteenth century level, but not vice versa. 
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Henry Lionel Williams and Ottalie K. Williams have pro- 
duced a worthy addition to the Early American House Library. 
They show sensitive regard for the good things of the past and 
a thorough knowledge of man’s architectural handiwork before 
the age of plastics. 


Newburgh, N. Y. Gorpbon S. Marve, A. I. A. 


Early American Decorated Tinware. By BEATRICE FARNSWORTH 
Powers and OLIve FLoyp. (Hastings House, New York, 
1957, Pp. 267. $16.50) 


Antique Tin & Tole Ware, Its History and Romance. By Mary 
EARLE Gouvp. (Charles E. Tuttle Company, Rutland, Ver- 
mont, 1958, Pp. xvi 136. $8.75) 


Here are two new books dealing chiefly with American tin- 
wares, a subject which has been slighted generally by scholars 
except for several authoritative articles published over a period 
of years by Antiques Magazine and in the Decorator, a publica- 


tion of the Historical Society of Early American Decoration. 

Antique Tin and Tole Ware by Mary Earle Gould treats with 
“Tin, Tin Alloys and Tin Plate,” “Tin on the Hearth,” “House- 
hold Utensils of Tin,” “A Light after Dark,” “Our Heritage 
of Decorated Tinware” and “The Tin Peddler and his World.” 
The volume of Mrs. Powers and Miss Floyd attempts to trace 
the history of tinware and its decoration to America and 
through its early history in America. In this latter book there 
are forty-nine pages of history, six pages of instructions in the 
techniques of painting in the early manner, one hundred sixty 
nine pages devoted to illustrations (in almost all instances 
actual photographs are on alternate pages) an appendix and 
a bibliography. 

Both books are handsome so far as format, size, type and paper 
are concerned. The Powers-Floyd volume, however, gives a bad 
first impression to those who know American wares, for the 
piece illustrated on the jacket directly under “Early American 
Decorated Tinware” is of a type which is European in origin, 
and its design is not original and is inappropriate. One won- 
ders at the use of this illustration as well as at the use of the 
word “tdle” in the title of the Gould book. Technically this 
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term refers to French wares, plain or decorated, made from sheet 
iron. 

Mrs. Gould’s coverage of everyday, undecorated tinwares is 
excellent. Her information is accurate and her anecdotes are 
amusing—such as the note that milady used the tin’ footwarmer 
in church, while her husband was apt to take his favorite dog 
to meeting to lie at his feet in order to keep them warm. Illus- 
trations of undecorated wares are plentiful and adequately clear. 
The old-fashioned pie closet (or safe) is explained, as well as 
a corn-popper, the cover “pierced with a pattern of holes and 
the bottom . . . fashioned from a fine mesh wire, crudely fas- 
tened to the turned up bottom edges of the box.” There are 
references to a tin mousetrap, to round cheese boxes, to apple 
roasters and to comic tin bonnets, top hats, and shoes used for 
“tin wedding” celebrations. The variety of tinwares is enlighten- 
ing as well as fascinating and one is reminded that in America 
the era of 1750-1850 might well be called the Tin Age. 

Emphasis in.Antique Tin and Tole Ware has been placed 
wisely on undecorated “kitchen wares” with which the author 
is obviously well acquainted. The chapter called “Our Heritage 
of Decorated Tinware” is disappointing and contains little in- 
formation not published previously. Choice of pieces for illus- 
trations is poor with the exception of the striking but often- 
published photographs of wares on exhibit at Cooper Union. 
The decoration on the trays in plates 235 and 236 is, I think, 
not original. Information accompanying plate 245 is incorrect. 
The “tortoiseshell” finish which is described was used only on 
elaborate pieces of the Pontypool pierced-edge tray type. The 
“crazed” appearance of the coffin lid trays illustrated was the 
result of pickling the tinware itself in acid, then covering the 
metal with a thin coat of asphaltum. 

Information concerning peddlers in Mrs. Gould’s book is easy 
reading, but the stories about tin peddlers are few. In this book 
I looked for a bibliography but did not find one. 

The Table of Contents in Early American Decorated Tinware 
made me eager to look further. When I looked further, how- 
ever, I was confused. The first section is titled “Tinware—Its 
Origin”; yet it deals with Oriental lacquered wares “made of 
wood.” It seems to me that the text is superficial, touching only 
briefly on subjects of real importance in the history of American 
tinwares: early tinsmithing, Drowne, the Stevens, the Butlers, the 
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Filleys the Norths and Pennsylvania tinsmiths. There are in- 
accuracies. On page 23 the authors mention that John Bunyan 
when a boy “saw hell-fire and demons in the flames of the forge” 
while he worked in a tinshop. Was there a forge in this tin- 
shop? On page 34 there is a reference to 1720 as the date of Shem 
Drowne’s first tinsmithing. A Boston deed of 1712 identifies 
Drowne as a tinplate worker as early as that. Mention is made 
of Aaron Butler’s three daughters while family records list six: 
Ann, Minerva, Marilla, Harriet, Sarah and Eliza. 

In the section dealing with Pennsylvania tinwares, Early 
American Decorated Tinwares states that “prior to the nine- 
teenth century there were only occasional Germans who worked 
in tin.” The authors imply that few Pennsylvanians worked in 
tin at this time. Early directories and tax lists mention many 
tin, “tinn” or “zinn” men in Pennsylvania before 1800, especially 
in the southeastern corner of the state. The illustrations, despite 
their ample size and clarity, are also misleading. Out of seventy- 
five actual pages of illustrations of tinware in Early American 
Decorated Tinware, twenty-three pages are devoted to pieces 
which are not American in origin. Illustrations on thirty-eight 
of the remaining fifty-four pages do not have their original 
decoration; either these are pieces which were meant to remain 
undecorated and which have been painted (see page 209 for 
example), or they are pieces obviously repainted in many in- 
stances completely, although identified as “slightly. restored” 
(note pages 147 and 193). Some trays have patterns planned for 
stencilled chairs painted on them. There are fine examples of un- 
retouched, American tinware on only four pages (117, 129, 187 
and 188) plus some of the wares in the groups of pieces on pages 
245 and 247. The bibliography of the book is complete and use- 
ful, and the appendix adds interesting details. 

Antique Tin and Tole Ware was printed in Japan where 
costs are small compared with equivalent costs here. Therefore 
this book can be sold for $8.75. For those who are interested in 
America’s undecorated tinwares, this is a good buy. 

Early American Decorated Tinware does not compare favor- 
ably except in format with the book written over a dozen years 
ago by Esther Stevens Brazer called Early American Decoration. 
The Powers-Floyd book is inadequate in text and its illustrations 
belie its title. 


Ballston Spa, N. Y. MARGARET MATTISON COFFIN 
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Bewitching Betsy Bonaparte. By Atice Curtis DesMonp. (Dodd, 
Mead & Company, New York, 1958, Pp. viii 306. $3.50) 


Shakespeare told the tale of old, Alice Desmond has told it in 
1958. There is small difference between nascent Baltimore and 
Renaissance Verona. The ingredients are the same: the star- 
crossed lovers, the family opposition, the heedless rapture, the 
inevitable tragedy. It is the story of stories to wring the heart- 
strings. 

But Romeo and Juliet enjoyed the romantic advantage of an 
early death. Jerome Bonaparte traded his great love for a crown, 
remarried, grew stout and bald. His Betsy, née Patterson, mar- 
ried at 18, deserted at 20, waxed hard and penny pinching, spent 
74 years of her astonishingly long life in an almost shoddy 
struggle to establish the imperial rights of their son and his 
sons. Mrs. Desmond details the very last meeting of the one 


time lovers at the Pitti Palace in Florence. Betsy passed her ex- 
husband without a word. 


When dashing Jerome Bonaparte, younger brother of Na- 
poleon, came to America in 1803, he came with the express in- 
tent of seeing the belle of Baltimore. He had even jokingly 
called her “ma jolie épouse” to a friend. It was love at first sight. 
The beautiful Betsy, who had disobeyed her father to attend a 
ball where she knew she would meet Jerome, cut all her dances 
to spend the evening in the garden with her new love. 

Over father William Patterson’s sensible opposition, the two 
rode headstrong into marriage. ‘‘Fidelité’”” Jerome Bonaparte had 
inscribed on the clasp of a garnet necklace he gave Betsy. How 
ironic that promise proved two years later! Napoleon offered 
Jerome a crown—without Betsy. Jerome became King of West- 
phalia and Betsy returned to America with their little son. 

Mrs. Desmond, wife of New York State Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond, has given this classic American romance the same 
loving care she lavished on her three famous earlier books: 
Martha Washington: Our First Lady; Glamorous Dolly Madi- 
son; and Alexander Hamilton’s Wife. Three years of hard work 
and two trips to Europe went into its composition. If anything, 
Mrs. Desmond’s creative talent is higher here than in her previ- 
ous work, and the beautiful Betsy, her Prince Charming, and 
the Baltimore in which they were young come vibrantly alive. 
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It is not the author’s fault that her heroine, bewitching 
though she may be, is not the stuff of Mrs. Desmond's three pre- 
vious American great ladies. They were women of authority, 
standing beside authoritative husbands. Perhaps Betsy's real 
tragedy was not her unfortunate marriage, but that she could 
never rise above it. She might have taken an important role in 
the expanding America of the long years of her life, spanning the 
War of 1812 and the Civil War, the opening of the West and the 
Industrial Revolution. Instead she fastened her heart on a tot- 
tering throne in a vanishing empire. 


Still, Alice Desmond’s own words are abidingly true: “The 
story of the beautiful Betsy who married the brother of Na- 
poleon will never be forgotten.” Mrs. Desmond has insured this. 


Department of Commerce Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 
Albany, New York 


Revivalism and Social Reform in Mid-roth-Century America. 
By Timotny L. Smitu. (Abingdon Press, Nashville, ‘Tenn., 
1957, Pp. 253. $4.00) 


Two biographical items about the author help immeasurably 
in evaluating the strength and weakness of his work. First, the 
book was the result of his graduate studies for a doctorate in 
American history under Professor Arthur M. Schlesinger at Har- 
vard, where the author received his degree in 1955. Second, 
from Harvard he went to Boulder, Colorado, to become the 
pastor of the First Church of the Nazarene. Apparently he began 
his research, as most doctoral candidates do, by finding a sub- 
ject that appealed to him and needed to be done. Long years of 
previous teaching at a sectarian school, Eastern Nazarene Col- 
lege, guided him into religious history, and the lack of a defini- 
tive work on American Protestantism between 1840 and 1865 
pointed the way to a specific area that needed investigation. 

Unlike other dissertations this one found its way into print 
devoid of the three-dimensional characteristics that normally 
mark a scholarly study of a logical period in American religious 
history. Rather, upon publication it became a stentorian essay 
which proclaims that the real source of social reform in America’s 
middle period was the Holy Ghost, acting through the leaders 
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and members of Protestant evangelical groups. Throughout the 
book, moreover, the reader obtains the impression, from loaded 
adjectives, that the author is delighted to have discovered his- 
torical evidence of supernatural intervention in the lives and 
conduct of mid-nineteenth century Americans. Belief in such 
causation, it appears, is in accord with his own yearnings. Where 
in the process of composition the change occurred from tradi- 
tional historical writing to homiletics—before or after the manu- 
script was a dissertation—this reviewer does not know. 


Even if the book is not history in the conventional sense, it 
is nonetheless a provocative, even facinating, disquisition. 
Reverend Dr. Smith’s development of his main thesis is relatively 
easy to follow. In mid-century, says the author, a variety of de- 
nominations among American Protestantism had a common 
mood, and their denominational divisions were of almost no 
significance. All were adherents of either Revivalistic Calvinism 
(New School Presbyterians, most Congregationalists, Low 
Church Episcopalians, Regular Baptists, Disciples of Christ) 
or Evangelical Arminianism (Most Methodists, the German 
Wesleyan sects, the Friends, many New Lutherans, the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians, and Freewill Baptists). This meant that all 
leaned in the same direction on matters of election, free will, 
interfaith fellowship, and, eventually, the doctrine of Christian 
Perfection. 

In the years after 1840, continues the author, when most his- 
torians believe religious enthusiasm was dead, these two groups 
of religionists engaged in a revival movement, i.e., they “used 
special efforts to secure conversions amidst excited group emo- 
tions.” So successful were the “new measures” that by 1858 
another “Awakening” had occurred. Dr. Smith is careful to 
point out that he does not want this movement identified with 
the “bizarre groups” like the “Mormons and Millerites.” 

The “fruits of this fervor” produced a “triumph” for “demo- 
cratic Arminianism” over Calvinism by making the former the 
dominant faith of American Protestantism. Instead of natural 
depravity, “American [Protestant] theology stood . . . upon the 
practical, empirical foundation of Christian experience.” Lead- 
ers described this “Christian experience” in a variety of man- 
ners: “the second blessing” (James H. Fairchild), “entire sancti- 
fication” (Charles G. Finney), “holiness” (Henry Cowles), 
“Christian perfection” (Asa Mahan), and “the baptism of the 
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Holy Ghost” (John Morgan). But however stated it meant that 
American Protestants thought of themselves as having had a 
personal association with the supernatural. In turn, by the time 
of the Civil War, this “doctrine of sanctification” lead to a 
“commonplace conviction” that “society must be reconstructed 
through the power of a sanctifying gospel and all the evils of 
cruelty, slavery, poverty, and greed be done away” in line with 
millenial expectations. Thus, evangelized Protestants took up 
the task of social reforms long before the social gospel of Wash- 
ington Gladden and Walter Rauchenbush. Indeed, the concern 
of Protestants of the later generation with proverty, working- 
men’s rights, liquor traffic, slums, and racial bitterness grew out 
of ground which mid-nineteenth century “revivalism and _ holi- 
ness” had plowed. 

“Not Darwinian philosophy or the new sociology,” concluded 
the author, “but the nearness men felt to God in the mid-cen- 
tury awakenings catalyzed the Kingdom idology. . . . God had 
poured out his Spirit on all flesh. Sons and daughters prophesied. 
Old men dreamed dreams and young men saw visions. And 
they all worked in a fury of passion least the ‘great and terrible 
day of His wrath’ should overtake them unprepared.” 

Here then is an interesting thesis that will cause students of 
American churches and society some concern. That they will 
not accept Dr. Smith’s thesis without question, however, is pre- 
dictable. Historians, at least, will hesitate because of his unor- 
thodox causation factor. His conclusion, moreover, rests on a 
bibliography still too narrow to call definitive. He makes a major 
contribuuon in examining previously unexplored, contempor- 
ary writings of lesser known church leaders. He used no manu- 
scripts, however, and thus the future still possesses the oppor- 
tunity for making an authoritative revision. Another reason for 
questioning the permanence of Dr. Smith’s evaluation arises 
because he constructed the basic framework of this work from 
an investigation of the activity of a score of evangelical Protes- 
tant leaders. Dr. Smith thus assumes, in reaching his conclusions, 
that if the pastor speaks, the congregation follows. Yet there is 
a wide gap between word and deed, and the evidence presented 
here does not adequately reduce that gap with regard to social 
reform. : 

In spite of all its weaknesses, however, the book has enough 
solid material to make social historians of the future reappraise 
their older judgments about the Civil War generation. 
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The book contains other theses besides the central one, and 
if all cannot be mentioned, at least a few should be noted. Dr. 
Smith contends, successfully, that in the era he has investigated, 
the vital center of American Protestantism was in the cities 
rather than the rural West. Since others have demonstrated that 
Turner’s frontier was not the matrix of American ideals, this 
conclusion does not come as a surprise, especially since Dr. 
Smith’s mentor was at the forefront of the anti-Turnerian school. 

More edifying is the author’s judgment of the influence of 
revivalism on the inner life of American Protestantism. It caused 
“the traditional predominance of the clergy in the spiritual and 
organizational work of the church,” he points out, to give way 
to the “enthusiastic expansion of lay participation and control.” 
Further, the “spirit of interdenominational brotherhood . 
came swiftly to maturity and caught the imagination of the 
greatest churchmen in the land.” In this revival period, more- 
over, ethical concerns “replaced dogmatic zeal in evangelical 
preaching and writing.” And, equally important, “Arminian 
views crowded out Calvinism in much of the dogma which 
remained.” 


All this would be even more enlightening, and Dr. Smith's 
hope for a broader audience than professionals might better be 
realized, if he had used a style less cluttered with the special 
language of the pulpit. The “ponderous rhetoric of the revival- 
ists” of which he complains has invaded his own writing. More 
unfortunately, he tends to refer to a subject or an event without 
explaining it in the belief that the reader must be acquainted 
with the reference. No one can follow the thought of this work 
without an understanding of Arminianism, yet nowhere does 
Dr. Smith explain it. Other illustrations of the same fault are 
references to the “Andover Theology” and the “doctrine of na- 
tural ability.” 


It is thus fortunate that Dr. Smith possesses an ability to treat 
vast, diverse, and not always interesting materials with superior 
theological sensitivity. Because of this he has made a notable 
analytical contribution to the field of scholarship, which should 
lead to a better understanding of America’s religious develop- 
ment. 


Syracuse University Rosert J. RAYBACK 
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The Old Farmer's Almanac Sampler. Edited by Ross SAGEN- 
DORPH. (Ives Washburn, Inc., New York, 1957, Pp. vii 306. 
$5.00) 


It was in 1792 that Robert B. Thomas, a schoolteacher and 
bookseller of western Massachusetts published the first edition 
of The Old Farmer’s Almanac. The calculations are for the year 
1793 and the rather crowded title page, along with considerable 
other matter, sets forth the fact that this was “The first [year] 
after Leap Year, and seventeenth of the Independence of Ameri- 
ca.”” There is also the statement that it “Is fitted to the town of 
Boston, but will serve for any of the adjoining States.” Evidently 
the editor hoped for a sizable demand for his new publication 
inasmuch as he announces the price: “Sixpence single, 4s. per 
dozen, 40s. per groce.” 


Since that first humble appearance, the Almanac has enjoyed 
an unbroken record of one hundred and sixty five editions so 
that it is now not only a publication—it has become an accredit- 
ed institution. Its founder was also its editor for fifty six years 
and since his time ten other men have tried their hand at 
carrying on the traditions he established. Now and then along 


this lengthy way, the Almanac has experienced some of the 
vicissitudes incident to the publication business, but it has sur- 
vived them and its future now seems secure. Its current edition 
is in excess of a million copies, going to all the states of the 
Union and to the far-off corners of the world. Its wide circula- 
tion is not that it occupies an otherwise vacant field. It had a 
few predecessors and it has had literally a host of imitators. Most 
of these have perished by the way but a few are of many years 
standing and to some extent share in the prestige of the old 
original. Time was in New England when every literate Yankee 
had at least two books in his library. One was the King James 
Version and the other was the Old Farmer’s Almanac (k) . Each 
of them was well thumbed. The Bible was the source-book of 
faith and conduct while the almanac (k) served as a calendar, a 
guide to agricultural operations, and a universal compendium of 
useful information, humor and entertainment. If the owner had 
other volumes than these, his reputation was established as a 
man of wide culture and diversified reading. 

If the Farmer’s Almanac in the beginning had been merely a 
calendar together with the phases of the moon and the Signs 
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of the Zodiac interlarded with patent medicine advertising, it 
would have doubtless presently perished “unwept, unhonored 
and unsung.” As a matter of fact, its various publishers must 
have been somewhat competent editors as well. It would seem 
that for those first fifty-six years when the Founder was also the 
Publisher and Editor-in-Chief, he depended mainly upon him- 
self for his literary outpourings but later proprietors have not 
hesitated to avail themselves of material culled from a wide 
variety of sources. The temptation to quote, more especially 
from the earlier volumes, is very strong but economy of space 
forbids. Some so-called “old saws” and very ancient jokes are 
there embalmed and it is a fair question for debate whether 
the Almarac originated or only appropriated these classical 
examples of pioneer wisdom and humor. 

One tale concerning the Almanac has been told and retold in 
so many places and across so many years that it deserves a place 
in this review. The husbandman who was perusing his Almanac 
for 1805 in order that he might the more wisely and confidently 
plan his farm operations for the days ahead, was aghast to note 
the prognostication for July 13th. There it was—sandwiched 
between “hot and dry” and “Thunder showers in the afternoon.” 
For that day in unmistakable English it predicted: “Rain, Hail 
and Snow.” He read and chuckled that for once Mr. Thomas 
had calculated wrongly. Nonetheless, when that unlucky 13th 
came around, by one of those celebrated vagaries of New Eng- 
land weather, a belated gust of early April swept the land and 
undeniably there was rain, hail and snow. After that every body 
knew that not only was the Almanac dependable—better than 


that it was infallible—a tradition never wholly forgotten for 
an hundred years. 


There have been various ingenious surmises as to how such a 
fantastic preview ever found place in the most revered and 
cherished department of the holy guide to living. This reviewer 
prefers to adopt the simple and understandable hypothesis that 
some prankish wag of a compositor (possibly a bit tired of his 
job) bethought himself to give all New England a laugh and the 
Almanac a jolt by inserting one prediction that was all his own. 
The net result was to give the publication an amount of favor- 
able publicity that was beyond all computation and that was 
never wholly outgrown. 

The Sampler as a book is worthy of the long succession of 
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pages that have contributed to its makeup. Just to have made 
these selections assembled from one hundred and sixty five 
annual issues involved no small job of research. It is attractively 
bound with a jacket printed to resemble one of those old time 
“samplers” by which bygone generations of little girls proved 
their efficiency in needlework. 

It is not a book to be rigorously read complete in two or three 
evenings and then put aside and forgotten. Rather it is a book 
to lie at hand upon the table to be savored now and then in 
leisure moments. Who ever will peruse it thus with diligence 
will greatly add to his knowledge and understanding of Yankee 
folklore and wisdom and wit and humor in those great days 
which fell before the mid-years of the past century. 

Lawyersville, N. Y. JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


The New-York Historical Society’s Dictionary of Artists in 
America 1564-1860. By Grorce C. Groce and Davin H. 
WaLtace. (Yale University Press, New Haven, 1957, Pp. 
xxvii 1869. $15.00) 


Our colleague on Central Park West in New York City (with 
the name ours so inconveniently approximates) has published 
a volume that may prove the most important in its field and 
decade. 

The Dictionary of Artists in America, 1564-1860, is a clearing 
house of major materials already published and a rallying point 
for new discoveries. The volume exemplifies a gratifying condi- 
tion in the study of American art history, its coming of age. The 
wise old tribe members will recognize that while maturity is 
still far off, at least some of the adult regalia has been fairly 
earned. 

This is the first attempt at a comprehensive dictionary of 
American artists in a generation, and profits from the enormous- 
ly increased activity in the field during that period, as well as 
from the greatly improved standards of scholarship. 

The Dictionary is an essential for anyone dealing with Ameri- 
can arts and crafts. Private collectors will find it invaluable, stu- 
dents of the field will be sparked to new ideas by browsing 
among its nearly 11,000 biographical notes, and it will be the 
Librarians’ Friend. Its bibliography alone is worth the price 
of admission. 
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The New-York Historical Society, George C. Groce, and David 
H. Wallace, deserve our gratitude not only for starting such an 
awesome project, and carrying it through so conscientiously, but 
for knowing when to stop working toward an impossible per- 
fection and send the gargantua off to the printers. 

The Society is collecting additions and corrections toward a 
new addition. At Fenimore House we are gathering new material 
to give them when they put this next project into gear. Anyone 
having information which is not in the Dictionary may send it, 
with sources clearly noted, to the New-York Historical Society, 
170 Central Park West, New York 24, or if more convenient, to 
Fenimore House, Cooperstown, N_ Y. 

The book unavoidably has many inaccuracies and omissions. 
Publication is one of the best ways to get rid of these, if users 
of the Dictionary will cooperate. 

Your reviewer has relied on the book for months as a reference 
work, and has read two or three hundred pages word by word. 
For those with special interests this can be a richly suggestive 
pastime, and your annotations can increase the value of your 
copy. For example, a random analysis of the book for New York 
State artists, for panoramists, and for artists who visited the 
West Indies, has given us many surprises and revealed many 
possibilities ahead. 

The fact that we are constantly able to add new names and 
expand meagre histories dramatizes the great number of our 


American artists, as well as the youthful state of research in this 
field. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. AGNES HALSEY JONES 


The Writing of American Jewish History. Edited by MosHE 
Davis and Istpore S. Meyer. (American Jewish Historical 
Society, New York, 1957, Pp. 331. $6.00) 


On the occasion of the three hundredth anniversary of the 
settlement of Jews in the United States, the American Jewish 
Historical Society called together a number of historians for 
round table discussion in Peekskill, N. Y., on September 13, 14, 
1954. The sessions were devoted to an estimate of the present 
status of American Jewish historical writing and to suggestion 
of methods to be followed in future research in this field. The 
papers presented dealt with local and regional historical study, 
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the immigration of the Jew, his economic contribution to the 
country, and the need of more individual biographies. 

It was accepted throughout that to deal with American Jews 
or any other group on the basis of national origins can be jus- 
tified neither by physical science, history, sociology, economics, 
nor anthropology. “The Jews of the United States during these 
three centuries have become integrated into the social and eto- 
nomic pattern of American life, while maintaining and develop- 
ing their cultural and religious individuality.” Professor Salo 
Baron pointed out that the American tradition of religious free- 
dom and separation of Church and State helped make possible 
“an unprecedentedly speedy Jewish acculturation and the growth 
of a genuine feeling of being at home.” 

It was made clear in the discussions that to a considerable ex- 
tent history in the United States is the story of immigrant people 
who became the American people and part of the entire complex 
of the American economy. One of the distinguishing factors 
which curiously enough influenced the special economic de- 
velopment of the Jewish immigrant was the traditional Jewish 
veneration for learning. Another outstanding economic feature 
has been the influence of the Jew on American unionism in its 
early days. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor from 1886 to 1924, and many of his Jewish close 
associates, did much to develop the philosophy and the pro- 
gram of the American labor movement as a call for social justice. 
But it was also pointed out repeatedly that Jews have contribut- 
ed to the American economy on the side of the employer as well 
as of the worker, and also in the various arts and sciences. 

The members of the Conference agreed that local history 
still presents largely unexploited resources for the American 
historian. It was held that legislation such as the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act that was passed by Congress over a 
presidential veto has been anything but beneficial to American 
development. The conferees put on record their conviction 
that “in the tightening grip of restrictive immigration it is the 
task of historians to emphasize the concrete importance of free 
immigration to the spiritual and material strength of America.” 

Finally the Conference agreed that “the historian cannot be 
concerned solely with group dynamics in a modern complex 
society; the individual and the family represent a basic source 
of study for American Jewish history.” 
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The proceedings of the Conference now made available in 
full and published with a useful index are a valuable factual 
contribution to the thinking of all who are interested in the 
development of the people of the United States. 


‘New York City D. pe Sota Poot 





New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


New members are welcome upon application to the Director. 

Dues: Annual, $5.00; Junior, $1.50; Life, $100.00; Endowment, $500.00; 
Benefactor, $5,000.00. Joint membership, if husband and wife, $5.00, but only 
one copy of New York History will be sent for a single payment of $5.00. 
A member is entitled to New York History (quarterly) and The Yorker (the 
magazine published for junior members); free admission to the museums; 
use of the libraries; discount on some Association publications; and fellow- 
ship with others interested in New York State and local history. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 


Manuscript and printed material on state and national history form a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 


Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 


are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 
Dixon Ryan Fox. 


SEMINARS 


The Serainars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 
interests with nationally known experts. 


CONVENTIONS 
Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 
AFFILIATES 
The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 

THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








